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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  which  cause  children  in  foster  home  care  to  be 
replaced  from  one  foster  home  to  another. 

Examination  of  the  social  work  literature  showed  that 
very  little  has  been  written  on  this  subject  although 
social  workers  in  children's  agencies  have  long  found  re- 
placements to  be  a  question  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  in  their  work.     This  interest  in  replacements 
comes  largely  from  twrro  lines  of  thought. 

The  first  line  of  thought  concerns  the  reasons  which 
make  an  individual  replacement  necessary.     The  question 
arises  in  this  context,  "Was  the  replacement  one  which 
could  have  been  prevented?"     A  careful  study  of  the  causes 
of  the  replacement  may  reveal  that  a  more  careful  evalua- 
tion of  the  child' s  problem  and  of  the  foster  home  selected 
for  him  would  have  convinced  the  worker  that  the  placement 
would  not  be  a  successful  one,  necessitating  a  later  second 
placement.    On  the  other  hand,  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
replacement  may  show  that  replacement  could  not  have  been 
•foreseen,  or  else  that  the  initial  placement  served  a 
phase  of  the  child's  developing  experience,  and  the  re- 
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Placement  was  necessary  to  further  serve  his  development. 

The  second  line  of  thought  concerns  the  effect  which 
replacement  may  have  on  a  child.     This  would  obviously  vary 
with  the  child  from  the  one  extreme  of  precipitating  a 
great  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  other  extreme  of  his 
taking  great  delight  in  the  new  experience  of  living  in 
a  different  foster  home.     Interesting  as  this  second  line 
of  inquiry  is,  it  lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
study . 

The  present  study  is  regarded  primarily  as  breaking 
the    ground  on  the  general  question  of  replacements.  It 
is, properly  speaking,  a  survey  of  the  reasons  for  replace- 
ments in  a  particular  agency  over  a  three  year  period, 
and  only  incidentally,  in  the  case  histories,  does  it  con- 
cern itself  with  the  effect  of  replacement  on  the  indivi- 
dual children. 

The  data  which  will  be  used  for  the  study  include  all 
replacements  made  by  the  Children's  Aid  Association  during 
the  months  February  to  August  in  each  of  the  three  years, 
1938 $  1939,  and  1940.     The  reason  for  choosing  these 
particular  seven  months  in  each  year  is  that  in  some  of  the 
years  the  data  for  the  other  months  are  incomplete,  and 
in  order  to  get  complete  and  comparable  data  for  the  three 
years,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  these  months.  However, 
the  months  used  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  winter,  spring 

 .  _  . 


and  summer  months. 

Method 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  included  in  this  study.  It 
wad  necessary  to  eliminate  a  few  incomplete  records,  since 
the  incomplete  data  are  not  comparable  to  complete  informa- 
tion . 

The  method  used  In  classifying  the  data  secured  from 
the  C.A.A.  is  as  follows: 

TChe  data  are  taken  from  the  sheets  which  the  various 
workers  are  required  to  fill  out  every  time  a  child  is 
replaced,  whether  for  a  brief  temporary  placement  or  for  a 
permanent  replacement.     These  data  sheets  give  the  child's 
name,  sex,  age,  type  of  home  to  which  he  is  going,  date  of 
replacement,  and  the  reason  for  the  replacement.  Each 
worker  fills  out  this  slip  when  a  child  is  replaced  and  puts 
down  a  single  reason  for  replacement. 

There  is  a  drawback  as  to  the  validity  of  the  data  for 
the  purpose  at  hand,   since  the  reasons  given  for  the  re- 
placement represent  the  worker's  ideas  at  the  moment  of  the 
replacement.    For  example,  a  child  may  be  replaced  tempor- 
arily because  of  illness  in  the  foster  home.     Some  new 
circumstance  may  intervene  as  a  result  of  which  the  child 
will  not  be  returned  to  its  former  home,  and  conceivably 
the  "temporary"  home  may  then  become  its  "permanent"  home. 
It  is  coen  to  doubt  whether  the  reasons  for  replacement 
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give*n  in  the  classification  schedule  used  by  the  G.A.A. 
are  understood  by  all  the  workers  to  mean  the  same  things, 
or  whether  they  use  the  reasons  in  the  same  sense.  This 
is,   of  course,  impossible  to  determine,  but  the  rather 
subjective  nature  of  the  reasons  strengthens  the  possibi- 
lity that  the  workers  do  not  al  .ays  employ  the  classifi- 
cations to  mean  the  same  thing.     This  possibility  raises 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  homogeneity  within  the  various 
classif icatory  groupings.     If  the  workers  have  not  used  the 
classifications  in  the  same  sense,  then  the  writer's 
groupings  according  to  the  reasons  given  will  be  inaccurate 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  with  regard  to  classi- 
fying the  reasons  for  replacement,  which  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  only  one  reason  is  commonly  given  on  the  data 
sheets.     In  a  complex  situation  such  as  one  in  which  the 
decision  is  taken  to  remove  a  child  from  one  foster  home  to 
another,   one  cannot  reasonably  assign  one  single,  clearcut 
reason  for  the  replacement.     The  situation  which  calls  for 
a  replacement  is  a  subtle  one  of  interaction  between  the 
child,  the  foster  home,  and  the  outside  environment,  in- 
cluding the  agency.     Therefore,  when  we  assign  one  reason 
for  replacement ,  we  are  not  telling  the  whole  truth,  but 
are  merely  giving  the  most  obvious  reason,  or  the  dominant 
.reason.     The  writer  had  hoped  to  isolate  various  recurrent 
complexes  or  groupings  of  reasons  for  replacement,  but  she 
now  feels  that  the  technique  of  measurement  selected  is 
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not  sensitive  enough,  and  the  source  of  mats-rial  is  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  al- 
though it  would  make  a  very  interesting  objective  in  future 
studies  of  replacements. 

The  data  are  classified  according  to  the  system  which 
is  employed  at  the  C.A.A.,  as  follows: 

Permanent  Reasons  For  Replacement 
Foster  Home 

I .  Defect  in 

A.  Character 

II.  Lack  of  effective  cooperation 

A.  In  care  of  child 

B.  Demanding  more  board 

C.  Not  sufficiently  interested 

D.  Lack  of  sufficient  discipline 

III.  Failure  of  adjustment  to  child 
A.  Condition 

3.  Appearance 

C.  Personality  reactions 

D.  Lack  of  proper  training 

IV.  Change  in  foster  home 

A.  Moving 

B.  Chang©  in  personnel 

C.  Change  in  plans 

D.  Unforeseen  developments  in  foster 

home 

Child 

I.  Behavior 

A.  General  misbehavior 

B .  Running  Away 

C.  Stealing 

D.  Sex  misconduct 
S.  Personality 

F.  General  laziness  and  indifference 
G-.  Enuresis 

II.  Failure  to  adjust  to  home 

III.  Outgrowing  home 

IV.  Illness 

V.  Change  of  Plan 
A.  Education 

   3.  Change  in  work   

*  used  nersarter  to  designate  unnaren' s  Aia  Association 
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C .  To  wage  home 

D.  To  adoption  home 

E.  To  free  home 

F.  To  own  home 

G-.  To  he  near  family 

H.  To  he  away  from  mother  to  allow  her 

to  work 

I.  To  he  with  mother 
J.  To  be  with  sibling 

K.  To  home  of  own  religion 
VI .  Summsr  placing 

Family 

Community 

Agency 

Temporary  Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  Medical  Treatment  5.  Visits 

2.  Psychiatric  Treatment  5.  Between  foster  home  care 

3.  Observation  7.  Preparatory  placements 

4.  Vacation  3.  Returns 

While"  the  classifications  used  are  comprehensive,  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  cases  which  do  not  fit  precisely  any 
of  the  headings  given.     In  case  of  doubt,  the  writer  has 
gone  to  the  case  record  to  explore  further  the  reasons  for 
replacement,  and  has  then  placed  the  case  in  the  most  suita- 
ble   category  in  the  classification. 

As  given  above  in  the  schemes  of  classification,  both 
temporary  and  permanent  replacements  will  be  classified, 
although  according  to  different  schemes  of  classification. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  deal  with  the  complete  data,  al- 
though it  is  expected  that  analysis  of  the  permanent  re- 
placements will  bear  more  directly  on  the  problem  of  interest. 
As  a  glance  at  the  temporary  classification  v/ill  show,  most 
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of  the  headings  give  either  unavoidable  reasons,  such  as 
medical  treatment  or  observation,  or  reasons  of  planned 
therapy  such  as  vacations  or  visits  home. 

The  data  are  presented  in  the  form  of  tables  showing 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  replaced  in  the  seven  months 
of  each  of  the  three  years,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
replaced  within  each  category  for  the  three  years,  and  the 
ages  of  the  boys  and  girls  replaced  in  each  category  for 
the  seven  months  of  1933,  1939,  and  1940.     Some  analysis 
is  made  of  the  various  tables  and  charts. 

Seven  cases  were  selecteCd  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Kingman,  G.A.A.  supervisor,  which  are  presented  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  tables.     In  order  to  get  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  situation,  the  records  of  the  Home 
Finding  Department  of  the  G.A.A.  on  the  foster  home  from 
which  the  child  has  been  replaced  have  been  read.  These 
cases  are  presented,  giving  some  background  data  on  the 
child,  with  data  about  the  home  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  replacement  with  consideration  of  possible  con- 
tributing factors,  or  subsidiary  reasons.     One  baby,  one 
brother  and  sister,  aged  eight  and  six,  and  four  adolescent 
cases,  two  boys  and  two  girls  are  presented.     More  adoles- 
cent oases  are  presented  because  a  large  proportion  of  re- 
placements falls  within  the  adolescent  group. 

Definition  of  Concepts 

The  writer  feels  that  in  a  study  of  this  type  it  is 
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necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  concepts 
used  in  this  study. 

In  distingui shing  between  permanent  and  temporary 
replacements,  we  generally  mean:  $*.,  a  temporary  placement  is 
one  from  which  the  child  will  be  returned  to  the  foster  home 
from  which  he  came.     Items  6  and  7  are  exceptions  to  this 
(Between  foster  home  care  and  Preparatory  placements)  in  that 
they  are  intermediate  placements  made  before  a  permanent 
placement  is  made.     2.  A  permanent  placement  is  one  from 
which  the  agency  does  not  plan  to  move  the  child.  This 
placement  may,  however,  be  interrupted  by  temporary  replace- 
ments,  such  as  visits  to  his  own  home,  medical  observation, 
and  the  like. 

The  writer  feels  that  certain  of  the  headings  in  the 
classification  need  to  be  considered  as  to  their  meaning  in 
this  study. 
Foster  Home 

I.  Defect,  in  character:     This  is  predominantly  a  socially 
unacceptable  characteristic,  e.g.,  alcoholism,  obscene  sex 
behavior,  stealing,  fighting,  etc.    Such  characteristics 
probably  indicate  personal  conflicts  on  the  part  of  the 
foster  parents. 

II .  Lack  of  effective  cooperation, 
A.  In  case  of  the  child 

1.  Foster  parents  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be 
able  to  work  with  the  agecncy  representative,  and  to  under- 
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stand  the  objectives  of  the  agency  with  reference  to  the 
child. 

2.  Foster  parents  are  .iOt  physically  vigorous  enough 
to  give  recommended  care  to  the  child. 

3.  The  case  worker  was  not  expert  in  explaining  to  the 
foster  parents  the  needs  of  the  particular  child,  or  failed 
to  ?.rouse  interest  and  keep  interest  in  the  child  at  a  fairly 
high  level. 

B.  Demanding  More  Board: 

1.  Change  in  foster  parents'  financial  situation  may 
make  this  necessary. 

2.  It  may  be  a  disguised  way  of  signifying  a  wish  to 
give  up  the  child. 

3.  It  may  indicate  aggression  against  the  agency. 

h.  It  may  indicate  a  desire  for  compensation  for  lack 
of  community  prestige,  caused  by  having  to  board  a  child  to 
eke  out  a  living. 

G.  Not  sufficiently  interested: 

1.  The  foster  parents  are  unable  to  identify  with  the 

child. 

2.  One  foster  parent  has  persuaded  the  other  against 
his  wish  that  they  should  take  the  child. 

D.  Lack  of  sufficient  discipline 

1.  Thy  foster  parents  identify  with  the  child  too  much 
to  give  him  deserved  punishment. 

2.  The  foster  parents  are  afraid  to  incur  the  dis- 
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-oleasure  of  the  agency  by  disciplining  the  child. 
III.  Failure  of  adjustment  to  the  child 
G.  Personality  reactions: 

1.  Foster  parents  are  unable  to  give  warmth  of  affection 
to  the  child 

2.  The  foster  parents  reject  the  child  because  of  some 
past  experience  of  their  own. 

3.  The  foster  parents  expect  too  much  from  the  child  in 
intelligence  and  judgment. 

4.  The  foster  oarents  are  judgmental  and  intolerant  of 
the  child's  misbehavior. 

5.  The  foster  parents  are  impatient. 
D.  Lack  of  proper  training: 

1.  Lack  of  adeo^uate  knowledge  as  to  dietary  needs  of  the 
chi.ld,  cleanliness,  etc. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  enabling  foster  parents  to  aeal  with 
a  child  having  personality  difficulties,  or  one  who  exhibits 
problems  of  behavior. 

3.  Consciousness  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  may  give  rise 
to  fears  in  the  foster  parent  which  he  projects  on  the  child 
in  the  form  of  unpleasant  personality  reactions  to  the  child. 

Child 

I.  Behavior 

A.  G-eneral  misbehavior 

1.  The  child  is  mischievous,   saucy,  and  will  not  submit 
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to  the  discipline  of  the  foster  parents. 

2.  This  may  mean  lack  of  ability  of  the  foster  parents 
to  control  the  child  and  to  gain  his  respect. 

3.  This  is  probably  a  relative  term,  since  what  some 
foster  parents  would  object  to  as  misbehavior,  others  would 
consider  to  be  merely  childish  high  spirits  and  naughtiness, 
and  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them  as  such. 

B.  Running  away 

1.  The  child  may  be  trying  to  escape  from  an  intoler- 
able situation  in  the  foster  home. 

2.  The  child  may  be  trying  to  escape  from  facing,  his 
own  oroblems  and  difficulties. 

3/The  child  may  have  a  strong  affective  tie  to  another 
person,   such  as  his  mother,  and  be  striving  to  go  back  to 
this  person. 

C .  Stealing 

1.  This  may  mean  that  the  child  is  following  a  normal 
social  pattern  in  view  of  his  background. 

2.  The  stealing  may  indicate  sexual  disturbances  in 
the  child. 

D.  Sex  Misconduct. 

1.  This,  again,  is  a  relative  term  with  regard  to 
various  foster  parents.    What  some  would  call  sex  mi scon- 
duct  would  be  considered  a  normal  childish  adjustment 
(masturbation)  by  others. 

2.  This  may  have  a  more  serious  aspect,  in  that  the 
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child  may  teach  bad  sex  behavior  to  other  children  in  the 
home . 

3.  Personality 

1.  This  is  subjective  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
foster    parents,  and  orooably  msans  simply  that  the  foster 
parent  does  not  like  the  child. 

2.  The  foster  parent  may  remind  the  chila  of  someone 
whom  he  dislikes  and  fears,  and  the  child  may  react  to  the 
foster  parent  as  if  he  were  the  feared  person,  which  may  in 
turn  make  the  fostar  parent  dislike  the  child. 

F.  General  laziness  and  indifference. 

1.  The  child  may  sense  a  lack  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  foster  parents,  and  therefore  fail  to  respond  to  them. 

2.  The  child  may  be  pre-schzoid  and  in  n^ed  of  psychia-1 
trie  care. 

3.  The  child  may  never  have  had  a  love  object  with 
whom  to  identify,  and  may  therefore  be  unable  to  respond  to 
another  person. 

G-.  Enuresis 

1.  This  indicates  e.noticnal  problems  v;ithin  the  child. 

2.  It  may  also  indicate  that  he  is  not  secure  in  the 
foster  home. 

II.  Failure  to  adjust  to  home 

1.  This  may  be  due  to  reasons  within  the  foster  home 

2.  It  may  be  that  the  child  is  so  occupied  with  his 
own  emotional  problems,  that  he  is  unable  to  make  any  effort 
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to  adjust. 

3.  It  may  be  a  poor  school  situation,   or  the  fact  that 
the  community  has  inadequate  resources  to  meet  his  needs. 
Family 

1.  Interference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  may  mean  that 
the  parents  are  jealous  of  the  child's  affection  for  the 
foster  parents. 

2.  It  may  mean  that  the  parents  have  a  sense  of  guilt 
for  not  taking  care  of  the  child  themselves,  and  therefore 
feel  compelled  not  to  approve  of  the  foster  home. 

Agency 

This  may  mean  a  aoor  original  investigation  of  the  case 
or  ooor  placement  or  poor  supervision.     It  may  also  mean 
agency  convenience,  with  regard  to  the  distance  to  the  f oste: 1 
home  for  supervision. 
Community 

This  may  mean  a  poor  school  situation,   or  undesirable 
children  in  the  neighborhood.     It  may  also  mean  a  lack  of 
resources,  recreational  and  social,  v/hich  do  not  meet  the 
child's  needs. 

Temporary  Replacements 

1.  Medical  Care.     Replacement  to  a  hospital  or  convales- 
cent home . 

2.  Psychiatric  Care.  Committment  to  a  mental  hospital, 
observation  by  a  psychiatrist  or  temporary  placement  in  a 
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home,   so  that  there  will  be  a  psychiatrist  available  to 
treat  the  child. 

3.  Observation.    Placement  in  a  study  home. 

4.  Vacation.     Placement  in  a  camp  or  placement  vith  a 
family  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 

5.  Visit.     Visit  to  parents  or  relatives  or  friends. 

6.  Between  Foster  Home  Care.  The  child  is  cared  for  in 
a  temporary  home,  while  he  is  between  permanent  placements. 

7.  Preparatory  placements.     Child  is  placed  while  the 
worker  interprets  foster  home  care  to  him,  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  accept  it. 

8.  Returns.  Return  from  any  of  the  above  to  the  perma- 
nent home. 


REASONS  FOR  REPLACEMENT 
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Reasons  For  Replacement 
The  total  number  of  children  in  foster  home  care  during 
the  three  years  studied  is  515  in  1938,  439  in  1939  and  405 
in  1940.    The  data  on  replacements  in  foster  home  care 
assembled  in  the  tables  v/ill  be  discussed  first  in  terms  of 
totals  for  permanent  and  temporary  replacements  in  the  three 
years .     The  three  years  will  then  be  compared  as  to  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  the  various  items  in  the  classifica- 
tion.    Finally,  the  age  distributions  in  the  three  years 
will  be  discussed. 

Total  Replacements  In  1938,  1939,  and  1940 

The  first  difference  to  be  noted  occurs  in  the  total 
number  of  replacements  for  the  three  years. 

TABLE  1 

Boys  and  G-irls  Replaced  In 
1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

Year  Boys  Girls  Total 

1938  240  154  394 

1939  237  146  383 

1940  199  85  284 

The  totals  for  1938  and  1939  remain  at  approximately  the 
same  level,  394  for  1938  and  383  in  1939.  In  1940  we  find  a 
significant  drop  in  the  total  number  of  replacements,  a  drop 
of  roughly  100,  making  the  total  for  the  year  284.  There  is 
also  a  sizable  drop  in  the  number  of  girls  replaced  in  1940, 
going  from  154  in  1938  and  146  in  1939  to  85  in  1940.  The 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  replaced  in  1940  from  the 
two  previous  years  is  considerably  less,  being  199  in  1940 
as  compared  v/ith  240  in  1938  and  237  in  1939.     Turning  to 
Table  2,  we  find  the  total  number  of  replacements  in  each 
of  the  three  years  further  classified  into  permanent  and 
temporary  replacements. 

TABLE  2 

Temporary  and  Permanent  Replacements 
Of  Boys  and  Girls  In  1938,  1939  and 
1940 


Year 

Permanent 
Boys  Girls  Total 

Temporary 
Boys  Girls  Total 

Boys 

Total 
Girls 

Total 

1$38 

1939 
1940 

110    62  172 
100    71  171 
55    22  77 

130    92  222 
137    75  212 
144    63  207 

240 
237 
199 

154 
146 

85 

394 
383 
284 

We  see  that  the  large  drop  in  total  replacements  falls 
largely  within  the  permanent  replacements,  the  number  of 
boys  permanently  replaced  being  ibout  one-half  of  the 
previous  two  years,    nd  the  number  of  girls  replaced  per- 
manently being  only  about  one-third  of  1938  and  1939  totals 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  temporary 
replacements  remain  at  almost  the  came  level  in  1940  as 
in  1938  and  1939.     In  fact  the  number  of  boys  replaced  in 
1940  temporarily  slightly  exceeds  the  number  replaced  in 
the  other  years.     The  number  of  girls  replaced  temporarily 
in  1940  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  1938  level,  and  only 
slightly  less  "han  the  1939  level. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  large  total  drop 
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is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  children  in 
foster  home  care  has  decreased  from  515  in  1938  to  4-05  in 
1940.    When  the  number  of  children  in  care  declines,  the 
number  of  replacements  will  be  expected  to  decline  also. 
However,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  factors  which  enter  into 
the  situation  and  which  account  for  the  changed  picture  of 
permanent  replacements  in  1940  as  compared  to  1938  and  1939. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  explanation  is  found  in 
the  length  of  time  which  the  children  spent  in  care  for  each 
of  the  three  years.     Table  3  shows  the  avarage  time  in  care 
for  1938  and  1939  and  indicates  that  a  significantly  larger 
percentage  of  the  children  were  in  care  for  more  than  six 
months  in  these  years  than  in  1940.     In  1938  and  1939  the 
percentages  of  children  in  care  for  more  than  six  months  were 
over  two-thirds,  while  in  1940,  the  children  in  care  for  more 
than  six  months  accounted  for  only  slightly  over  one-half  of 
the  total.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  rise  comes 

TABLE  3 

Average  Time  In  Care  Of  All  Children  In 
Foster  Home  Care  In  1938,  1939,  and  1940 

 In  Percentages  .  

Year  Less  Than  Between  1  and  More  Than  Total 
 1  Month  6  Months  6  Months  

1938  9  22  100 

1939  9  23  68  100 

1940  13  36  51  100 


in  the  group  under  care  for  one  month  to  six  months,  whi-ch 
rose  from  22  per  cent  in  1938  and  23  per  cent  in  1939  to  36 
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per  cent  in  194-0.     It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  the 
children  are  in  care  for  shorter  times,  less  frequent  replace 
nients  will  ensue.     This  explanation  applies  particularly  to 
the  increased  number  of  children  in  care    from  one  month  to 
six  months. 

As  regards  the  children  in  care  for  more  than  six  months 
of  whom  there  were  51  per  cent  during  194-0,  there  are  other 
probably  significant  factors  at  work.     In  a  study  of  such  a 
limited  nature,  one  cannot  assert  positively  that  these  fac- 
tors are  the  only  ones  to  be  considered,  nor  can  one  assess 
their  relative  wdights  in  the  situation.     However,  the  writer 
would  like  to  suggest  certain  possibilities  in  dealing  with 
the  decreased  number  of  replacements  in  1940. 

T-he  first  one  is  the  extremely  important  factor  of 
home-finding.     G-ood  foster  heme  care  demands  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  child  and  his  needs  be  made,  and  that  his  pro- 
blem be  carefully  formulated.     However,  this  study  is  of 
little  treatment  value  unless  a  "fit  and  proper"  foster  home 
is  fou.d  in  which  to  olace  the  child.    Mrs.  Rubin,  a  G.A.A. 
worker  in  the  Home-Findin, Department  discussed  this  question 
in  a  talk  which  she  gave  to  the  G.A.A.   staff.     She  traced 
the  steady  improvement  in  home-finding  techniques,  particular 
ly  in  the  past  few  years.     The  G.A.A.  has  gradually  acquired 
a  list  of  reliable  homes  which  are  especially  adept  at  deal- 
ing with  particular  types  of  problems.     This  resource  provide 
a  reasonably  certain  guarantee  that  children  with  special 
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problems  placed  in  these  homes  Will  make  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment.    This  would  tend  to  reduce  replacements  caused  "by 
unsatisfactory  adjustments  between  the  child  and  the  foster 
home.     However,  on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  replacements 
from  these  homes  on  a  different  basis.     Taking  the  point  of 
view  ,  for  example,  that  the  X  family  is  a  specialist  in 
dealing  with  delinquent  boys,   it  is  conceivable  that  wnen  the 
oroblems  of  a  particular  delinquent  boy  were  more  or  less 
resolved,  he  might  be  removed  to  another  home  to  make  way  for 
another  delinquent  boy  whose  acute  problems  needed  expert 
attention. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  problem  of  increased  home- 
finding  skills  as  discussed  by  Mrs.  Rubin,  and  that  is  the 
increasing  selectivity  on  the  part  of  the  case-workers.  In 
other  words,  they  ar    becoming  more  careful  and  more  rigid 
in  their  requirements  regarding  homes  in  which  they  will  place 
their  children. 

As  stated  before,  the  factor  of  greater  skill  in  home- 
finding  cannot  be  weighted  in  the  present  study,  although  it 
must  play  some  part  in  the  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
replacements . 

Another  factor  in  the  reduction  of  replacements  is  the 
fact  that  the  G.A.A.  maintained  a  study  home  in  1937  and 
1938  for  children    who  presented  difficult  problems.  Obvious- 
ly the  home  made  possible  a  better  diagnosis  of  the  problems 
of  the  individual  children  studied,  which  would  make  for 
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better  foster  home  placing.     This  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
necessity  of  replacements.     This  is  a  somewhat  debatable 
factor  since  there  is  a  considerable  time  lag  from  the 
use  of  the  home  in  1937  and  1938  to  the  drop  In  replacements 
in  1940.     However,  it  may  have  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
number  of  replacements ,   since  a  superior  initial  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  consequently  more  intelligent  plac- 
ing of  the  child  will  result  in  the  long  run  in  a  better 
adjustment  of  the  individual  child  with  fewer  replacements 
as  a  result. 

There  are  certain  other  possible  factors  which  may 
play  a  part  in  the  decreased  number  of  replacements.  Within 
the  limited  scope  of  this  study  these  possibilities  are  men- 
tioned only  as  raising  questions.     As  G-eorg  Cantor,  the 
mathematician  said,  "It  is  more  important  to  ask  a  question 
correctly  than  to  answer  it" .     The  first  of  these  questions 
concerns  the  admitting  policy  of  the  C.A.A.     The  question 
arises  whether  the  agency  is  tending  to  turn  from  long  time 
eases  to  short  time  cases  with  a  consequent  reduction  of 
attendant  replacements.     The  table  giving  the  time  in  care 
figures  would  seem  to  support  this  view.     Another  question 
is  the  following:     "Is  the  C.A.A.  tending  to  restrict  the 
admittance  of  difficult  children?"    If  this  be  the  case,  and 
this  view  has  some  support  from  the  reduced  number  of  re- 
placements due  to  "Behavior",  there  would,   of  course,  tend 
to  be  fewer  replacements . 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  2,  the  fact  that  the 
temporary  replacements  remain  at  nearly  the  same  numerical 
level  in  all  three  years  studied,   in  spite  of  the  large  total 
drop  in  1940.     (Table  4)     This  indicates  that  the  C.A.A.'s 
flexibility  to  meet  soecial  needs  such  as  medical  needs, 
emergency  situations,  e.g.  "Between  Foster  Home  Care", etc., 
remains  fairly  constant  in  each  of  the  three  years. 

TABLE  4 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Replacements 
Of  Boys  and  Girls  Reolaced  In  1938, 
1939,  and  1940,     In  Percentages. 

Replacements  1938  1939  1940 


Permanent  55  £5  27 

Temporary  56  55  73 

Total  100  100  100 
Permanent 

Boys  64  58  71 

Girls  36  42  29 

Total  100  100  100 
Temporary 

Boys  59  65  70 

Girls  41  35  30 

Total  100  100  100 


A  glance  at  Charts  la,  lb  and  1c  will  show  that  the 
temporary  replacements  in  each  of  the  three  years  reach  their 
highest  point  during  the  summer  vacation  months,  when  a  great 
many  of  the  children  in  care  go  to  camps  or  for  visits  to 
parents  and  friends.     There  is  also  a  slight  rise  in  March 
in  each  of  the  three  years  due  to  Easter  vacations,  during 
which  some  of  the  children  go  on  short  visits  or  vacations. 

There  is  still  another  change  in  the  1940  set  of  replace- 
ments as  contrasted  to  the  1938  and  1939  sets.     This  differ- 
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ence  concerns  the  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  replaced. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  year  the  number  of  boys  re- 
placed in  both  temporary  and  permanent  classifications  out- 
numbers the  number  of  girls  replaced.    However,  among  the 
permanent  replacements,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  the  percentages 
of  boys  replaced  is  considerably  higher  in  1940  than  in  1938 
and  1939.    Among  the  temporary  replacements,  the  percentage 
of  boys  replaced  is  slightly  higher  than  in  the  two  previous 
years . 

Reasons  For  Replacem ent  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940 

Table  5  shows  the  total  number  of  replacements  in  the 
three  years  broken  down  into  the  various  classif icatory 
items  and  presented  in  percentages. 


TABLE  5 


Reasons  For  Replacement  In  1938, 
1939,  and  1940,  In  Percentages 


Permanent:  Child 


1938 


1939 


1940 


Behavior 

Failure  To  Adjust 
Change  of  Plan 
Foster  Home 
Other 
Total 


15 
8 
53 
17 
7 

100 


100 


12 
4 

75 
4 
5 


100 


5 
5 
56 
25 
9 


Temporary 

Medical  Care 

Vacation 

Visits 

Between  Foster  Homes 

Returns 

Other 

Total 


10 
23 
17 
14 
31 
5 

100 


12 
18 
4 
32 
23 
11 
100 


10 

23 
14 
26 
26 
1 

100 
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Reference  to  Table  5  will  show  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  replacements  due  to  the  child's  behavior, 
from  15  per  cent  of  the  permanent  replacements  in  1938  to 
only  five  per  cent  in  19^0.     The  most  obvious  explanation 
of  this  decrease  is  the  use  of  the  study  home  mentioned  above } 
which  would  make  for  better  initial  placements  thus  reducing 
the  nece  sity  for  later  replacements.    Another  factor  to 
consider  in  the  decrease  is  the  possibility  that  other  re- 
sources are  being  developed  in  the  community  to  work  with 
behavior  problems.     One  wonders  if,  for  example,  the  Citizen- 
ship Training  Classes  are  draining  off  some  of  the  difficult 
children  who  would  formerly  have  been  referred  to  the  C.A.A. 
for  placement. 

The  item  "Failure  to  Adjust"  varies  slightly  from  year 
to  year,  being  a  little  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939,  although 
lower  than  the  1938  figure  of  eight  per  cent. 

The  item  "Change  of  Plan"  varies  considerably  from  53 
per  cent  in  1938  to  75  per  cent  in  1939,  and  then  down  again 
in  1940  to  56  per  cent  of  the  permanent  replacements.  The 
writer  feels  that  this  item  is  almost  meaningless  as  it 
stands,  being  too  broad  in  scope.     In  order  to  be  useful  this 
heading  should  have  been  broken  down  into  sub-headings,  e.g. 
"To  go  to  an  adoption  home1,'  "To  go  to  work",  etc.     There  is 
a  further  logical  difficulty  in  using  this  item,  since  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  "reason"  for  replacement.  It 
really  is  the  effect  of  a  reason  for  replacement.     In  other 
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words,  one  cannot  say  that  a  child  was  replaced  because  of 
"change  of  plan".     The  agency  may  have  changed  its  plan  for 
the  child  in  order  to  place  him  In  an  adoption  home,  or  so 
that  he  could  get  a  different  kind  of  education.  Therefore, 
to  take  the  latter  example,  the  child  was  replaced  for  rea- 
sons of  education,  not  "change  of  plan" . 

Replacement  because  of  reasons  lying  in  the  foster 
home  varies  in  proportion  in  the  three  years.     It  dropped 
from  17  per  cent  in  1938  to  4  per  cent  in  1939,  then  rose 
sharply  in  1940  to  25  per  cent. 

Among  the  temporary  replacements  the  proportions  remain 
for  the  most  part  at  approximately  the  same  level,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Visits  and  Between  Foster  Home  Care.  Visits 
sharply  decreased  in  1939,  and  then  rose  again  in  1940, 
while  Between  Foster  Home  Care  rose  considerably  in  1939 
and  declined  slightly  in  1940. 

Ages  of  Children  Replaced  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940 

Table  6  shows  the  data  on  the  ages  at  which  the 

children  were  replaced  organized  into  percentages  by  sex 

and  type  of  replacement,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 

The  children  are  considered  according  to  three  general 

age  groups,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  young  children 

from  one  year  to  seven  years  of  age.    The  second  group 

contains  the  children  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  old,  and 
the  third  deals  with  adolescents  of  thirteen  years,  and  over. 

25 
TABLE  6 


Ages  of  Children  Replaced  In 

1938,  1939 

,  and  1940, 

In 

Per- 

cent ages . 

1938 

Replacements 

1-7  Years 

7-13  Years 

13 

Years  &  over 

Total 

Permanent : 

Girls 

7 

1 

"  26 

Boys 

12 

11 

43 

Total 

19 

12 

69 

100 

Temporary : 

Girls 

4 

6 

32 

Boys 

5 

9 

44 

Total 

9 

15 

76 

100 

1939 

Permanent : 

Girls 

13 

5 

25 

Boys 

15 

5 

37 

Total 

28 

10 

62 

100 

Temporary : 

Girls 

5 

8 

21 

Boys 

8 

11 

46 

Total 

14 

19 

67 

100 

1940 

Permanent : 

Girls 

8 

3 

17 

Boys 

22 

8 

42 

Total 

30 

11 

59 

100 

Temporary : 

Girls 

5 

7 

18 

Boys 

4 

10 

56 

Total 

9 

17 

74 

100 

The  most  striking  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  set  of 
data,  is  the  marked  concentration  of  both  temporary  and 
permanent  reolacements  among  the  adolescent  group,  or  child- 
ren above  13  years  of  age.     This  is  true  for  each  of  the 
three  years.     The  most  likely  explanation  of  this  concentra- 
tion is  implicit  in  the  nature  of  adolescence.     First  of 
all,  adolescence  is  known  to  be  a  time  of  physical  change 
and  emotional  difficulty  when  the  child  is  trying  to  adjust 
himself  to  these  physical  changes.    He  is,  in  addition, 
struggling  to  become  an  adult,  and  in  trying  to  assert  his 
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own  individuality  he  frequently  resents  and  rebels  against 
the  parents  or  other  adults  who  have  authority  over  him. 
This  period  then  would  obviously  strain  the  foster  parent- 
child  relationship,  in  some  cases  to  the  breaking  point,  and 
thus  would  call  for  replacement  of  the  child.     In  other  cases 
late  adolescence  is  the  time  when  new  educational  plans  are 
made,  or  in  many  cases  when  the  child  gets  a  job  and  becomes 
self-sustaining.     This  then,  would  account  for  a  great  many 
of  the  replacements  of  older  children. 

After  the  adolescents,  the  next  largest  group  of  re- 
placements falls  consistently  through  the  three  years  in 
the  one  to  seven  year  old  group  of  permanent  replacements. 
This  group  is  for  the  most  part  replaced  because  of  change 
of  plan  which  usually  means  going  to  a  new  type  of  home,  such 
as  an  adoption  home.     Temporary  replacements  in  this  age 
group  are  small  in  proportion,  being  mostly  replacements  for 
medical  care,  between  foster  home  care,  and  returns  from 
these  two  to  the  permanent  home. 

The  third  largest  group  of  replacements  is  the  temporary 
replacements  of  the  seven  to  thirteen  year  old  age  group. 
This  grouo  is  for  the  most  part  accounted  for  by  visits  and 
vacations,   and  returns  from  these  to  the  permanent  home. 
In  none  of  the  three  years  does  this  group  account  for  more 
than  12  per  cent  of  the  permanent  replacements. 

The  age  distribution  again  raises  a  perplexing  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  further  research.    On  the 
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basis  of  these  figures  showing  the  large  number  of  adoles- 
cents replaced,  does  it  indicate  that  the  C.A.A.  is  primari- 
ly an  agency  for  the  care  of  adolescents,  or  can  the  high 
adolescent  replacements  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  stress 
and  storm  of  adolescents,  while  conversely  the  low  replace- 
ment figures  for  the  other  two  groups  merely  indicate  that 
younger  children  fit  into  foster  home  care  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily? 


OA  13  1,  2,  and 
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Seven  case  histories  which  illustrate  replacements  in 
foster  home  care  will  now  be  recorded.     These  seven  cases 
are  presented  in  some  detail  in  order  to  show  the  complexity 
of  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  situation  which  calls 
for  replacement . 

The  writer  also  feels  that  the  mere  discussion  of 
statistics  and  percentages  fails  to  give  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  replacements,  which  imply  a  dynamic  and  developing 
situation  of  inter  day  between  several  human  beings.     It  is 
felt  that  these  detailed  accounts  of  replacements  will  clothe 
the  tables,  etc.  with  flesh  and  blood  and  thus  give  the 
reader  an  understanding  of  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
To  someone  who  is  familiar  with  child-placing  work,  the 
general  discussion  of  the  tables  would  undoubtedly  be 
sufficient,   since  such  a  reader  would  already  carry  in  his 
thinking  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  day  to  day  developments 
of  replacements  to  which  he  would  relate  the  statistics 
and  tables.     It  is  to  be  expected  that  mere  presentation 
and  discussion  of  numbers  and  tables,  would  leave  a  reader 
who  lacks  this  experience  with  a  rather  vague  impression  of 
how  the  various  factors  work  to  cause  a  replacement.  There- 
fore    it  is  felt  that  these  histories  wr?ill  help  to  tie 
the  statistics  down  to  and  make  them  understandable  in 
terms  of  actual  day  to  day  experience. 
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Gase  1 

This  is  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  baby  boy  who  was 
referred  to  the  Children's  Aid  Association  by  his  mother  for 
foster  home  care  when  he  was  four  months  old. 

The  mother  was  a  31  year  old  Irish  American  of  attractive 
appearance  and  likeable  personality.    Her  parents  v/ere  of  a 
rather  old-fashioned  strictness  in  ethical  and  moral  stan- 
dards.    They  did  not  know  of  the  baby's  existence  and  the 
mother  was  determined  that  they  be  kept  in  ignorance.  She 
showed  considerable  anxiety  on  this  score  and  had  to  be 
reassured  by  the  worker  that  her  services  would  remain  con- 
fidential.    On  the  other  hand  the  mother  showed  some  regret 
and  perhaps  some  resentment  of  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  talk  the  situation  over  with  them. 

There  were  no  contacts  by  the  G.A.A.  v;ith  the  baby's 
father,  who  was  married  and  living  in  another  city.  The 
mother  described  him  as  being  about  40  years  ola,  attractive 
and  of  an  aggressive  personality.     She  had  met  him  the  year 
before  the  application  when  she  was  on  her  vacation,  end  he 
had  persuaded  her  to  have  an  affair  with  him.    When  she  dis- 
covered that  she  was  pregnant,  she  had  gotten  in  touch  with, 
him,  and  he  had  met  her  in  another  city  to  discuss  matters. 
His  solution  had  been  to  suggest  an  abortion.     Since  this 
was  against  the  mother's  religion,  she  had  refused  and  there 
had  been  no  communication  between  them  after  this  one  meeting. 

The  mother  had  gone  to  another  city  after  she  was  six 
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months  pregnant,  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  her  office. 
After  two  weeks  the  baby  was  born  at  six  and  a  half  months. 
The  mother  then  left  the  baby  in  the  care  of  a  charity 
bureau  and  returned  to  resume  her  very  good  secretarial 
position . 

The  mother,  feeliri..;  that  some  arrangement  must  be  made 
for  the  baby,  applied  to  the  G.A.A.  for  help  in  placing  the 
baby  for  adoption. 

The  G.A.A.  worker  explained  the  agency  policy  regarding 
adoptions,  i.e.  that  psychological  and  physical  tests  must 
first  be  given  to  establish  the  child's  fitness  for  adoption, 
before  any  such  steps  could  be  taken.     The  worker  suggested 
foster  home  care  for  the  child  pending  the  results  of  the 
tests . 

The  mother  agreed  to  this  plan  and  acceptecd  financial 
responsibility  for  the  placement. 

The  child  was  placed  in  the           home  which  was  plea- 
santly situated  just  outside  of  Boston.     In  the  home  were 
the  foster  mother,  a  pleasant  and  motherly  type  of  young 
woman,  the  foster  father,  an  outgoing  man,  and  their  adopted 
three  year  old  son,  whom  they  had  adopted  through  the  C.A.A. 
The  agency  had  found  the  foster  mother  to  be  vezry  patient 
v/ith  the  adopted  boy  and  cooperative  witn  suggestions  from 
the  worker. 

The  boy  has  been  in  this  home  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  it  is  now  becoming  very  necessary  to  replace  him  in 
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another  foster  home.     There  h?ve  been  advantages  to  this 
placement,  since  the  foster  parents  have  given  him  good 
physical  care  and  warmth  of  affection  which  he  sadly  needed 
after  his  first  four  months  of  lack  of  affection.  However, 
a  few  months  after  his  placement  the  visitor  noted  that  the 
foster  parents  greatly  preferred  the  b  by  to  their  own  adopt- 
ed son.     This  was  true  especially  of  the  foster  father  who, 
in  the  visitor's  presence,   showed  such  cruelly  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  baby  that  the  adopted  boy  was  piqued  into  having 
a  temper  tantrum.     This  situation  has  not  ameliorated  itself 
and  the  adopted  son  is  rapidly  becoming  a  behavior  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  the  baby  is  becoming  spoiled,  and  the  foster 
mother  is  unable  to  train  him  properly  in  such  matters  as 
sphincter  control.     The  foster  mother  also  resented  a  change 
in  nurses  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  agency's  super- 
vision cn  this  score. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  foster  mother  does  net  cooperate  with  the  agency. 

2.  The  foster  mother  failes  to  discipline  the  baby. 

3.  The  foster  mother  overidentif ies  with  the  baby. 
4-.  The  foster  father  overidentif ies  with  the  baby. 

5.  The  presence  of  the  baby  in  the  foster  home,  and  the 
foster  parents  preferement  of  him  is  creating  a  behavior 
problem  in  their  adopted  son. 

.    6.  There  is  a  oossibility  that  the  foster  parents  are 
using  the  baby's  placement  as  a  means  of  showing  their 
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fundamental  rejection  of  their  adopted  son. 

Psychological  tests  shew  that  the  bab    is  of  low 
average  mental  ability  and  is  not  recommended  for  adoption. 
This  prooably  means  many  years  of  foster  home  placement  by 
the  C.A.A.,  unless  the  mother  can  work  out  some  plan  to  have 
him  with  her.     The  mother  is  being  persuaded  only  reluctant- 
ly to  give  up  her  plan  for  adoption,  but  her  good  intelli- 
gence is  gradually  compelling  her  to  face  the  situation  as 
it  is. 

In  this  case,  we  see  that  the  baby  had  a  difficult 
problem  to  begin  with  being  a  premature  baby  and  involving 
the  struggle  for  life  that  it  does.     In  the  second  place, 
for  the  first  four  months  of  his  life  he  had  been  cared  for 
by  a  charity  bureau  and  had  no  special  person  to  whom  he 
looked  for  the  affection  and  warmth  of  interest  which  a 
baby  needs  even  when  it  is  tiny.     The  baby  was  then  placed 
in  a  home  which  satisfied  his  need  for  affection,  but  which 
resulted  in  his  being  sooiled  and  which  placement  brought 
out  the  foster  parents  apparent  rejection  of  their  own  boy 
and  created  behavior  difficulties  in  him.     This  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  foster  parents  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
by  the  agency,  and  so  this  replacement  is  not  an  unpr event- 
able  one.     In  giving  the  reasons  for  replacement  in  this 
case,  we  see  that  one  cannot  give  a  single  reason,   since  the 
need  for  replacement  grows  out  of  a  network  of  relations 
between  the  foster  parents1  attitude  toward  the  baby,  toward 
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their  adopted  son,  and  toward  the  agency. 
Case  2  and  3 

These  two  children  are  brother  and  sister  and  are  parti-* 
cularly  interesting,   since  they  "both  have  the  same  parents 
and  approximately  the  same  environment,  and  while  both  child- 
ren have  behavior  difficulties  they  take  radically  different 
forms . 

The  children's  mother  applied  for  placement  of  the 
children  in  the  spring  of  1939  while  she  "went  away" .  She 
spoke  rather  vaguely  of  wishing  to  go  to  a  rest  home  for  a 
"vacation"   ,  from  the  children  whom  she  complained  were  rather 
noisy  and  got  on  her  nerves.    After  this  initial  interview, 
the  children's  father  took  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
contacts  with  the  agency. 

The  mother  had  graduateoi  from  a  respected  women's 
college  and  after  graduation  had  worked  as  a  librarian.  She 
is  described  as  being  quiet  and  reserved,  precise  in  manner 
and  not  to  be  hurried.     Shortly  before  her  application,  the 
mother  had  been  seen  at  a  psychiatric  clinic  and  had  been 
diagnosed  as  paranoid.     The  clinic  had  advised  the  father  that 
she  ought  to  be  committed  to  a  mental  hospital.    He  was, 
however,  unable  to  face  the  seriousness  of  her  condition  and 
would  not  sign  the  committment  papers. 

The  father  had  a  fairly  good  job.    He  had  started  to  go 
to  a  university,  but  had  left  in  a  short  while  because  he 
felt  inadequate  having  so  little  money  to  spend  in  comparison 
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with  the  oth;;r  students.    He  is  described  as  an  unaggressive 
type  of  individual  who  was  becoming  increasingly  upset  by  the 
family  sltw  tion  and  was  beginning;  to  wonder  if  he  too  would 
have  a  breakdown. 

The  boy  who  was  8  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion and  the  girl  who  was  six  were  both  placed  for  a  few  days 
in  a  temporary  home.     Then  the  girl  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
temporary  convalescent  home  to  receive  care  for  whooping 
cough. 

The  boy  was  olaced  in  a  permanent  foster  home.  The 
home  was  chosen  partly  so  that  the  boy  could  continue  to  at- 
tend the  same  school.     It  would  appear  that  it  was  a  rather 
poor  placement,  since  the  foster  father  did  not  want  the  chile 
in  his  home.    However,  the  foster  mother  did  ssem  to  be  very 
understanding  toward  the  boy. 

The  following  month,  the  boy's  mother  took  him  on  a  pic- 
nic and  the  foster  mother,  on  her  own  iniative,  returned  the 
boy  to  his  own  parents,  saying  that  if  the  mother  could  take 
the  boy  on  a  picnic  she  was  well  enough  to  take  care  of 
him. 

The  girl  had  in  the  meantime  been  placed  in  the  0  home. 
These  foster  parents  were  middleaged  and  inclined  to  be  rather 
strict  in  attitude.    However,  it  was  felt  that  this  home  might 
have  a  quieting  effect  on  the  girl.    The  Os  reported  that  the 
girl  was  attractive  and  full  of  mischief.     She  was  nervous 
and  distractable .     In  school  she  would  wander  around  in  the 
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classroom  during  lessons,  and  could  not  seem  to  remember 
admonitions  given  her,     She  was  disliked  by  the  other  children 
because  she  teased  them  and  fought  with  them. 

Shortly  after  the  girl's  placement  the  boy  v/as  placed 
in  the  same  home.     Here,  he  was  very  quiet,  sitting  for  long 
periods  of  time  with  his  hands  on  his  knees.     He  was  slow  in 
school,  not  doing  bad  work,  but  never  finishing  anything.  He 
did  not  care  to  play  with  the  other  children.    As  time  pro- 
gressed, he  became  a  little  bit  more  outgoing,  but  still 
preferred  to  play  with  his  sister,  for  the  most  part. 

At  this  point,  it  was  decided  that  both  children  should 
be  studied  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Clinic.     The  clinic's 
findings  were  that  both  children  were  physically  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  neither  spoke  of  missing  their  parents,  nor 
did  they  show  any  anxiety  over  the  separation. 

With  regard  to  the  boy,  they  found  that  he  was  doing 
poorly  in  school  and  had  feelings  of  inferiority  about  his 
failure.    He  never  brought  home  any  school  work,  and  would 
sit  quietly  for  long  periods  of  time.     He  also  indicated  that 
he  did  not  like  other  children.     He    /as  timid  and  tense  in 
his  attitude  and  was  inclined  to  oe  slow-spoken. 

Mental  tests  showed  that  the  boy  had  good  general  ability 
and  he  did  well  in  concrete  material,  showing  some  interests 
along  mechanical  lines.     The  boy  was  found  to  have  a  reading 
disability . 

The  girl,  in  contrast,  was  shown  to  be  hyperactive, 
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overtalkative ,  dramatic  and  constantly  smiling.     She  teaseCd 
the  othsr  children,  and  had  shown  some  rather  odd  behavior 
in  the  foster  home,  such  as  sucking  crayons  and  urinating 
into  a  can  and  trying  to  feed  it  to  the  chickens. 

The  children  continued  in  this  home  until  the  following 
spring  when  both  of  them  passed  in  school.     It  had  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time  that  the  children  should  be  replaced, 
although  the  father  opposed  this  move,  saying  that  he  liked 
the  discipline  that  the  children  were  getting  in  the  0  home. 
The  worker  v/ent  over  the  situation  with  him  carefully  and 
finally  he  agreed  to  the  move. 
Reasons  For  Re-placement 

1.  The  foster  mother  nagged  the  boy  and  kept  applying 
pressure  on  him  to  ^et  better  marks  in  school. 

2.  The  foster  parents  were  too  restrictive  in  attitude 
toward  the  children. 

3.  The  foster  parents  did  not  encourage  the  boy  to  be- 
come more  outgoing  and  play  with  other  children. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  foster  parents  had  an  insuffi- 
cient grasp  of  the  emotional  difficulties  of  these  two 
children,  which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  agency's  suggestions. 

Both  children  accepted  the  idea  of  replacement  placidly, 
but  asked  if  the  father  could  visit  in  the  new  foster  home. 

The  new  foster  parents  were  young  and  full  of  vitality. 
The  worker  noted  that  there  was  a  g  y  and  relaxed  feeling 
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about  the  rather  shabby  home.     They  had  two  boys  of  their 
own,  one  older  than  the  boy  to  be  placed,  and  one  younger 
than  the  girl.     Thus  the  girl  would  be  the  only  girl  in  the 
house  and  would  get  the  petting  and  attention  for  which  she 
craved.     There  were  many  children  in  the  neighborhood  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  older  son,  who  was  popular  with  the  child- 
ren could  gradually  teach  the  boy  how  to  play  and  get  along 
with  the  others.     The  foster  mother  felt  that  she  could  dis- 
cipline the  children  by  "letting  the  little  things  go,  and 
taking  ere  of  the  big  ones"  . 

Both  children  have  been  difficult  problems  in  this  home, 
but  appear  to  be  responding  to  some  extent.     The  girl  goes 
through  the  foster  mother's  drawers  and  throws  the  youngest 
child  on  the  floor.     She  ignores  all  discipline  except  switchr 
ing  and  being  deprived  of  desserts.     The  foster  mother  notes 
that  she  seems  to  be  starved  for  affection  and  is  very  much 
determined  to  get  her  own  way.     At  present  she  is  having 
lessons  in  piano  and  is  very  much  pleased  by  this. 

The  principal  of  the  new  school  is  sympathetic  to 
both  children,  and  remedial  work  in  reading  is  done  inform- 
ally in  the  classes,  which  is  a  help  to  the  boy,  although 
further  tests  showed  that  his  disability  is  slight. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  get  the  boy  outdoors  to  play, 
since  he  prefers  to  read  or  do  puzzles  or  carpentry.  Ap- 
parently, part  of  his  moodiness  was  due  to  worry  about  his 
mother,  however  he  went  home  at  Thanks giving  and  satisfied 
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himself  that  she  will  get  well.     Since  this  visit  he  has 
played  more  and  his  moodiness  is  less  noticeable  than  for- 
merly . 

Actually,   the  mother's  condition  is  worse  and  the  father 
still  cannot  bring  himself  to  sign  the  committment  papers. 
In  view  of  the  mother's  condition  it  is  apparent  that  these 
children  will  both  need  skillful  foster  home  care  for  a  long 
period  of  time  to  help  them  to  get  over  the  problems  which 
they  have  already.     The  psychotic  mother  is  certainly  not  a 
fit  oerson  to  care  for  the  children.     Should  the  mother  be 
committed,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  father  would  be  adequate 
to  rear  the  children  ..ithout  agency  help,  which  probably 
means  fostar  home  care  for  many  years. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  rather  interesting  situation  of 
a  brother  and  sister,   both  of  whom  have  been  cared  for  by 
their  paranoid  mother,  and  each  of  whom  has  reacted  in  a  tot- 
ally different  way.     The  girl  becoming  hyperactive  while  the 
boy  has  become  quiet  and  withdrawn,  yet  both  of  them  reacted 
unfavorably  to  the  inadequate  placement  in  the  0  home.  Both 
of  these  children  have  deep-seated  personality  difficulties 
and  the  home  was  on  the  one  hand  too  restrictive  in  attitude 
and  the  foster  parents  v/ere  too  judgmental  to  allow  the 
children  to  relax,  or  to  enable  them  to  bring  out  into  con- 
sciousness their  r?al  troubles.    For  example,  the  boy's  worry 
about  his  mother  did  not  come  out  until  he  had  been  replaced 
in  the  F  home.     On  the  other  hand,  the  agency  realized  that 
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these  foster  parents  were  not  sufficiently  understanding 
and  lacked  the  insight  which  would  have  enabled  them  to 
help  the  children  with  these  deeper  problems  had  they  been 
able  to  reveal  them.     The  original  placement  had  been  made  for 
convenience,  enabling  the  boy  to  finish  the  term  at  the  same 
school .    But  we  see  that  the  worker  realized  that  in  order  to 
do  anything  for  these  children  they  would  have  to  be  replaced 
in  a  home  where  the  foster  parents  had  a  great  deal  of  warmth 
Of  affection  for  the  children  and  a  real  understanding  of  them. 
That  the  new  home  is  providing  this  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  responding  to  the  affectionate  care 
given  them.     The  foster  mother  shov/s  her  insight,  for  example, 
when  she  realizes  their  need  for  security  and  affection  and 
comments  that  the  little  girl  always  makes  a  fuss  about  get- 
ting her  own  way,  and  adds  that  the  child  is  starved  for  at- 
tention and  affection. 


CAS  3  4,  5,  6,  and 
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In  the  remaining  four  cases  of  adolescent  children  we 

see  the  typical  conflict  of  the  need  for  security  and  the  neec 

1 

be  independent  and  have  new  experience.       "Adolescence  in- 

volv  s  not  merely  certain  complex  changes  in  bodily  structure 

and  functions  but  also  the  accompanying  mental  expansion, 

the  developing  self -consciousness  wherein  the  young  person 

2 

attempts  to  work  out  his  life  scheme." 

This  time  of  life  is  difficult  enough  for  the  child  who 
has  a  normal  and  happy  home  life.     How  much  more  difficult 
it  is  for  these  children,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
their  attempts  to  strike  out  for  themselves  they  get  into 
difficulties  and  have  to  be  replaced.     The  frequent  replace- 
ments of  adolescents  raises  a  question  ,;ith  regard  to  foster 
homes.     Apparently  the  foster  homes  are  in  many  cases  unable 
to  grow  with  the  children.     Is  the  affective  bond  between  the 
foster  parents  and  the  child  in  many  cases  too  weak  to  sur- 
vive the  strain  of  these  stormy  adolescent  years,  or  is  this 
a  field  where  intensive  case  v.-ork  with  the  foster  parents 

to 

1  Thomas,  W.I.,  The  Unadjusted  Girl.  Little,  Boston,  1923 
>  Tlllott,  M.A.,  and  ^errill ,  F.£.  Social  Disorganization, 
Harper,  New  York,  1941,   o.  85 
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would  help-  them,  to  develop  and  grow  so  as  to  meet  the  child's 
growing  needs? 

These  four  cases  illustrate  very  well  the  value  which 
the  children  may  derive  from  simply  living  through  various 
experiences,  as  described  by  Dr.  K.  Wollan  in  a  lecture  at 
Boston  University  in  1940.     This  process  of  "living  through" 
leads  to  maturity  which  enables  the  child  to  solve  many  of 
his  own  problems,  which  the  case  worker  had  previously  been 
unable  to  help  him  to  solve. 
Case  4 

This  girl  has  bsen  under  G.A.A.  care  for  nearly  ten 
years  since  her  father  applied  for  placement  for  her  in  1931 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  / 

The  girl's  mother  was  dead,  and  the  agency  could  get 
little  information  about  her.     She    .as  supposed  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  loose  habits,  and  very  fond  of  the  children,  al- 
though she  was  strict  with  them. 

The  father  was  nervous,  and  rather  affected  and  bombastic 
in  manner.    He  ..as  evidently  something  of  a  failure  in  his  own 
opinion  and  tried  to  compensate  for  it  by  trying  to  make  an 
impression  on  people. 

The  girl  and  her  two  older  sisters  (also  accepted  for 
G.A.A.  care)  were  living  with  relatives.     A  physical  examina- 
tion showed  the  girl  to  be  in  rather  poor  health,  being  pale 
and  underweight.     She  had  poor  teeth  and  suffered  from  asthma 
and  severe  enuresis.     She  was  friendly  and  cooperative  during 
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the  examinations  and  the  C.A.A.  accepted  the  case  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  girl  a  "normal  home  life  and  to  counteract  any 
(possible)  delinquent  tendencies". 

The  girl  was  placed  in  the  W  heme.    Mr.  W  was  a  very 
gentle  and  kindly  person,  and  Mrs.  W  was  pleasant  and  motherly 
and  a  real  pal  to  her  own  grown  daughter. 

The  girl  was  in  this  home  for  about  eight  months,  and 
during  this  time  her  health  improved,  although  the  enuresis 
persisted.     It  was  decided  that  the  girl  should  be  replaced 
on  the  grounds  that  she  had  to  walk  up  a  steep  hill  to  school 
twice  a  day  and  it  v/as  too  much  of  a  strain  in  view  of  her 
tendency  to  asthma  and  heart  trouble. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  girl's  health. 

2.  The  foster  mother  was  somewhat  limited  in  dealing  witlj. 
the  girl's  emotional  problems.     She  was  rather  slow  to  catch 
the  implications  of  some  of  the  'giro's  behavior,  such  as  her 
enuresis . 

The  girl  was  placed  for  the  summer  with  the  D  family  at 
the  seashore.     Both  the  Ds  v/ere  artists  and  Mrs.  D,  in  parti- 
cular, was  a  person  of  unusual  kindne  s  and  understanding. 
The  girl  was  very  happy  with  them,  and  her  enuresis  stopped 
during  the  summer. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  she  v/as  returned  briefly  to  the 
¥  home  because  there  was  no  other  home  available.     In  a  few 
w;;eks  the  girl  v/as  replaced  at  the  K  home.     The  foster  father 
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was  a  quiet  pleasant  person  who  had  received  a  high  school 
education.    He  worked  in  a  music  store  and  had  a  great  appre- 
ciation for  music.     The  roster  mother  was  kindly  and  seemed 
to  realize  that  children  were  individuals  and  must  be  treated 
as  such.     The  child  was  happy  in  this  home  and  was  soon  strug*- 
gling  with  the  problem  of  providing  Christmas  presents  for 
her  foster  parents.     The  girl's  health  continued  to  improve, 
although  the  enuresis  still  persisted.    Her  school  work  was 
satisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  to  stay  home 
from  school  frequently  because  of  coughs.     The  girl  aid  not 
like  to  go  outdoors  to  plfcy.     She  was  inclined  to  be  moody 
and  sulky  if  she  could  not  have  her  own  way. 

In  the  summer  the  girl  was  again  placed  with  the  D  family. 
This  placement  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  the  first  summer, 
since  the  enuresis  was  a  problem  and  the  foster  mother  found 
it  difficult  to  get  the  child  to  go  outdoors. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  girl  wecnt  back  to  the  K 
home.     Shortly  afterward  she  was  sent  to  camp  for  a  few 
weeks  .     At  camp  she  was  said  to  be  a  good  worker  and  to 
get  along  very  well  with  the  other  girls  and  with  the  leaders. 

She  was  returned  to  the  K  home.     The  foster  mother  re- 
ported that  the  girl  was  "sulky  if  crossed  but  charming  if 
she  got  her  own  way."    After  another  year  in  this  home,  it 
was  felt  that  the  girl's  behavior  had  materially  improved 
and  the  enuresis    as  less  of  a  problem.     The  girl  had  de- 
cided at  this  point  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  nurse. 
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For  some  time  she  had  been  dissatisfied  at  times  with 
the  K  home.     Investigation  showed  that  the  foster  mother 
had  been  growing  lazy  in  attending^to  her  duty  and  that  she 
was  alternately  spoiling  and  teasing  the  girl.     In  one  case 
it    .-as  discovered  that  she  had  actually  been  dishonest  in 
handling  money  given  her  by  the  agency.     It  was  therefore 
decided  to  replace  the  girl  and  disapprove  the  home  for 
future  use. 

Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  foster  mother's  inconsistent  treatment  of  the 
girl  was  not  conductive    to  solving  the  girl's  emotjmal 
problezms . 

2.  The  foster  mother  was  p;rowing  inaolent  in  her  care 
of  the  girl . 

3.  The  foster  mother's  dishonesty. 

4.  There  is  a^possibility  that  the  case  worker  had 
grown  lax  in  her  supervision  of  the  home,  which  permitted 
the  foster  mother's  indolence  to  develop. 

5.  The  agency  felt  that  the  girl  needed  wholesome  com- 
panionship with  children  of  her  own  age  in  the  foster  home 
to  be  selected. 

6.  The  foster  mother  had  permitted  the  girl  to  go  to 
unsuitable  movies. 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  the  girl  was  replaced  in  the  L 
home.     The  foster  father  was  a  fireman,  and  was  ambitious  to 
advance.    He  was  inclined  to  be  rather  strict  about  discipline, 
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but  showed  a  great  deal  of  affection  to  his  own  five  children 
The  foster  mother  v/as  intelligent  and  friendly,  and  her  inter- 
ests were  mainly  centered  in  the  home.     The  Ls  were  inclined 
to  do  things  together  as  a  family. 

At  first  the  girl  showed  her  old  pattern  of  sulking  when 
she  was  denied  something, however  it  was  noticed  in  a  few  months 
that  she  seemed  to  be  outgrowing  these  moody  spells  and  that 
she  appeared  to  b-  happier. 

Around  the  first  of  1936  the  girl  had  an  outburst  of  poor 
conduct,  which  the  foster  mother  handled  by  riving  the  girl 
a  very  firm  talk,  which  effectively  quieted  her  down. 

At  this  time,  the  girl  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  A 
talk  with  the  principal  revealed  that  he  felt  her  to  be  a  rather 
inadequate  personality  and  poorly  equipped  to  face  the  problemd 
of  earning  h.r  own  living,  although  her  intelligence  was  good 
average . 

In  the  summer,  the  girl  was  placed  with  Mrs.  D  at  the 
seashore.     The  Ds  gave  her  their  usual  warmhearted  under- 
standing.    In  the  fall  she  returned  to  the  L  home.  The 
following  year,  the  agency  felt  that  the  girl  was  maturing  too 
slowly,  and  that  she  was  childish  in  manner  and  took  responsi- 
bility poorly.     The  decision  was,  therefore  taken  to  replace 
her  where  she  would  have  to  take  more  responsibility.  The 
affection  that  the  L  family  had    iven  her  had  done  much  for 
the  girl,  but  it  vas  felt  that  they  were  too  lenient  with  her 
and  that  she  could  not  really  grow  up  in  that  home. 
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Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  foster  parents  were  too  lenient  with  the  girl 
and  did  not  make  her  accept  responsibility. 

2.  The  agency  felt  that  in  order  to  give  the  girl  ade- 
quate care  she  must  be  taught  to  show  some  iniative,  and 
that  in  order  to  learn  this  she  must  go  to  a  new  foster  home. 

3.  The  agency  though  that  replacement  in  a  wage  home 
might  orovide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility . 

In  the  summer  the  girl  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  R 
home,  where  she  had  certain  duties  to  perform  for  which  she 
would  receive  a  little  oay .    Mrs.  R  was  a  vigorous  young  womai 
with  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  seemed  to  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  girl's  problems,    Mr.  R  was  friendly  and  was 
pleasend  to  have  the  girl  in  the  home. 

The  foster  parents  felt  that  the  girl  took  responsibi- 
lity for  her  duties  fairly  well  and  she  appeared  to  be  more 
mature  than  formerly . 

The  placement  was  interrupted  briefly  and  the  girl  went 
to  stay  with  a  Mrs.  P.  This  placement  was  highly  unsuccess- 
ful as  Mrs.  P  was  an  intelligent  and  efficient  woman,  and  in 
her  inexperience,  she  tried  to  hold  the  girl  to  her  own  high 
standards . 

The  girl  was  then  returned  to  the  R  home  where  she  was 
happy  but  she  still  showed  lack  of  iniative.     The  girl  was 
being  trained  in  the  use  of  the  baton  for  the  school  band, 
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which  she  enjoyed.  She  was  doing  only  fair  work  at  school, 
but  was  well  liked.  She  acquired  a  boy  friend  younger  than 
herself,  (as  the  foster  father  out  it,  he  is  a  "big  baby  of 
14")     This  is  probably  an  indication  of  her  own  immaturity. 

During  the  next  year,  the  foster  mother  wavered  in  her 
reports  between    thinking  the  girl  was  becoming  more  responsi- 
ble, and  "She's  artistic,  but  hopeless  in  all  practical  matters. 
She  slumps  under  kindness  and  comes  to  life  under  rough  treat- 
ment."    The  foster  mother  continued  to  be  affectionate  toward 
the  girl  and  felt  that  some  real  improvement  had  been  made  in 
such  matters  as  personal  cleanliness,  etc.     The  girl  still 
tended  to  be  moody.     The  foster  mother  phrased  it,  "she  gets 
spells  when  she  is  emotionally  run  down" . 

The  girl  was  doing  poor  work  at  school,  but  liked  her 
position  of  prominance  with  the  school  band.    She  was  earning 
$6  a  month  on  NYA  working  in  the  principal's  office.  This 
pleased  her  because  she  felt  that  she  was  working  for  the 
school.     The  girl  had  acquired  a  boy  friend  with  whom  she 
really  seemed  to  beasricus. 

In  the  first  part  of  1940  the  Rs  felt  that  they  had 
helped  the  girl  somewhat  but  that  she  was  still  self-centered 
and  lacking  in  iniative.    They  admitted  that  the  girl  was 
beginning  to  get  on  their  nerves. 

A  few  months  later  the  girl  made  a  girl  friend,  who 
was  a  very  masculine  appearing  person,  and  something  of  a 
rebel.     The  foster  parents  disapproved  of  this  friendship 
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as  did  her  boyfriend.     Finally  the  boy  friend  stopped  seeing 
her  because  of  this  frinedship.     The  girl  finally  ran  away  fr|p] 
the  R  home  with  her  girl  friend. 

She  was  placed  temporarily  at  the  R  home  pending  further 
plans.  She  complained  that  there  was  quarreling  and  drinking 
at  the  Rs  and  that  her  friends  were  not  welcome. 

She  was  replaced  at  the  R  home  against  her  will  so  that 
she  might  finish  school.     The  girl  disliked  the  situation  so 
much  that  she  was  temporarily  replaced  with  a  Mrs.  C  in  order 
to  finish  school. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  foster  parents  were  discouraged  by  the  girl's 
slow  progress. 

2.  The  foster  father  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  resultant  anxiety  probably  made  the  Rs  more  irritable  and 
judgmental  toward  the  girl  than  formerly. 

3.  When  the  girl  ran  away,  the  foster  mother  had  made 
some  rather  harsh  remarks  about  the  girl  to  other  people,  and 
she  orobably  found  it  difficult  to  accept  the  girl  into  her 
home  again  after  this. 

4.  The  girl  had  not  wished  to  be  returned  to  the  R  home 
af bear  she  pan  away  and  probably  made  little  effort  to  get 
along  in  the  home . 

The  girl  stayed  with  Mrs.  G  for  about  five  months.  Whil| 
there     she  was  moody  and  sulky  if  not  given  her  own  way.  She 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  school,  and  was  unhappy  about  los- 
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ing  her  "boy  friend. 

She  left  high  school  without  jiving  notice  and  wai 
with 

finally  reolaced/the  L  family  again.     The  girl  appeared  to 
consider  the  L  home  to  he  her  real  home  and  went  back  there 
whenever  she  got  into  trouble. 

The  girl  wanted  to  be  a  nurse,  but  the  worker  doubt e^d 
if  the  girl  would  really  stick  out  the  course,  in  view  of  her 
immaturity  and  inability  to  take  responsibility.     It  was  there- 
fore arranged  for  the  girl  to  get  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  a 
hospital  and  find  out  whether  she  would  like  it.     The  girl  dijfc 
not  like  it  and  was  returned  to  the  L  home.     She  was  so  moody 
and  depressed  that  it  was  decided  that  she  should  have  psychia- 
tric help.     The  psychiatrist  found  that  much  of  the  girl's 
moodiness  came  from  her  unhappiness  over  her  broken  love  af- 
fair.    The  girl  was  given  vocational  tests  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  she  take  a  course  in  comptometry,   since  she  had 
manual  dexterity . 

She  took  such  a  course,  and  near  the  end  of  the  course 
she  became  involved  with  an  older  man  and  had  sexual  inter- 
course   .'ith  him.     The  fear  of  pregnancy  and  disease  plunged 
her  into  a  depressed  state  of  mind  from  which  she  quickly 
rebounded  when  she  learned  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  on 
either  score.     Her  spirits  rose  still  higher  when  she  re- 
cently got  a  job  as  a  comptometer  operator.     At  present  she 
lik-s  her  job  and  is  making  social  contacts  which  please  her 

She  is  planning  to  move  to  her  married  sister's  home. 
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There  is  a  possible  danger  in  this  ■olan  since  she  is  very 
fond  of  her  brother-in-law,  but  the  worker  feels  that  if 
both  the  sister  and  brother-in-law  are  aware  of  the  danger 
and  act  wisely  that  this  will  adjust  itself.     It  is  felt  that 
she  may  find  some  of  the  stability  and  security  that  she 
needs  so  badly, in  her  sister's  home,  provided  this  danger  is 
carefully  handled. 

The  girl  in  this  case  is  a  slightly  different  problem 
from  the  other  adolescents  presented,  although  she  too  shows 
the  typical  adolscent  pattern  of  behavior.     The  agency  had  to 
replace  her  in  order  to  help  her  to  assert  herself  as  an  indi  - 
vidual  a&d  to  develop  some  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
This  goal  was  only  moderately  achieved,  and  although  the  girl 
does  rebel  and  defy  authority  on  occasion,  one  feels  that  of 
the  four  adolescents  presented  her  need  for  security  is  the 
greatest  of  any  of  them.     She  has  apparently  found  this  se- 
curity thus  far  most  successfully  in  the  home  from  which  she 
was  replaced  because  the  agency  felt  that  the  foster  parents 
were  too  lenient  with  her.     She  may  satisfy  this  need  still 
further  if  the  planned  replacement  with  her  sister  is  carried 
through . 
Case  5 

This  boy  was  12  years  old  when  he  was  referred  by  his 
mother  for  placement  in  the  fall  of  1936.     The  boy's  parents 
had  been  divorced  four  years  earlier,  and  upon  his  father' s 
remarriage  the  boy  had  gone  to  live  with  him  and  his  step- 
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mother.     According  to  the  mother  the  boy  had  never  been  a 
problem  until  after  his  stay  with  his  father.     During  that 
time  he  indulged  in  pilfering,  became  the  "town  clown",  and 
also  had  engaged  in  mutual  masturbation  with  an  army  officer 
stationed  near  his  father's  home. 

The  mother,  at  the  time  of  the  referral  was  an  attrac- 
tive well-groomed  woman  of  34.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
rather  wealthy  manufacturer.     As  a  child  she  had  been  re- 
bellious and  difficult  to  discipline,  having  to  leave  several 
schools  because  of  infractions  of  the  rules.    When  she  was  a 
young  woman,   she  went  to  work  as  a  salesgirl  in  a  department 
store.     Working  there  she  met  and  married  the  boy's  father, 
who  was  manager  of  her  department.    They  had  four  children, 
but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.     The  father  was  four 
years  older  than  the  mother  and  was  inclined  to  be  rather 
irresponsible,  drifting  from  job  to  job.     He  was  unfaithful 
to  the  boy's  mother  and  deserted  his  family  frequently.  Ther 
were  frequent  quarrels  about  these  matters,  which  finally 
culminated  irva  divorce. 

At  the  time  of  the  application,  the  boy's  mother  was 
living  with  her  own  mother,  who  was  old  and  irritable  and 
objected  to  the  boy's  presence  in  the  home.     The  maternal 
grandmother  was  living  on  what  little  remained  of  the  fortune 
of  her  husband,  and  the  mother  supported  herself  by  sales- 
work  . 

A  month  after  the  mother's  application  the  boy  was 
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placed  in  the  B  home.    The  investigation  of  this  home  was  not 
carefully  done  by  the  agency,  and  it  soon  developed  that  the 
relationship  between  the  boy  and  the  foster  mother  was  an 
unwholesome  one  with  fondling  and  caressing  between  them. 
The  boy  was  unruly,  resented  criticizm,  and  supervision,  in- 
sisting on  having  his  own  wa  y  in  everything.     There  was  how- 
ever a  noticeable  improvement  in  his  school  work  and  he  show- 
ed some  aptitude  for  mixing  with  the  other  children. 

On  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  his  grandmother's  home,  he 
stole  some  Jewelry  from  the  grandmother.     At  this  time  the 
worker  referred  the  boy  to  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Clinic. 

The  Clinic's  findings  were  that  the  boy's  health  was 
good,  and  the  mental  tests  showed  him  to  have  fair  average 

general  ability.    His  personality  was  described  as  self-cen- 
tereod  and  he  was  affected  and  over  courteous  in  manner. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  selfish,  especially  with  money,  which 
he  would  not  share  with  the  other  children.     When  criticized 
he  either  had  a  violent  outburst  of  temper  or  wept. 

His  behavior  difficulties  were  thought  to  be  due  to 
1.  his  traumatic  sex  experience,  2.  sexual  fantasies,  3. 
separation  from  his  mother,  4.  rivalry  with  his  older  brother 
(also  placed  by  C.A.A.).     There  were  also  some  compulsive 
traits,  such  as  the  aesire  to  repeat  phrases. 

The  boy  saw  a  psychiatrist  regularly  until  the  following 
summer,  when  he  went  away  to  the  YMCA  camp. 

He  did  fairly  well  at  camp,  although  he  was  lazy  about 
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doing  his  share  of  the  work  and  tended  to  be  irritable.  After 
about  six  weeks  at  camp  he  ran  away  because  the  night  before 
the  boys  in  his  tent  had  hazed  him.     Investigation  showed 
that  he  had  brought  it  on  himself  by  annoying  the  others, 
mutilating  their  property,  etc. 

At  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  boy  in  an- 
other permanent  home. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  Poor  original  agency  placement. 

2.  Unwholesome  relationship  between  foster  mother  and 
the  boy . 

3.  The  foster  parents  did  not  understand  the  boy's 
emotional  problems. 

4.  The  boy  had  acquired  a  "bad  name"  in  the  community  foi 
his  unruliness  and  it  was  thought  that  replacement  in  a  differ 
ent  community  would  give  him  a  fresh  start. 

5.  The  mother  may  have  beecn  a  factor  in  the  replacement. 
She  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  boy,  but  she  was 
inclined  to  be  immature  in  her  judgment  and  was  too  indulgent 
with  the  boy.     Her  indulgent  attitude  may  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  boy  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  foster 
parents . 

The  boy  was  replaced  in  the  N  home,  and  the  foster 
parents  were  told  in  detail  about  the  boy's  background  and 
his  early  experiences.     They  were  able  to  accept  this  in- 
formation objectively  and  were  not  disturbed  by  the  serious- 
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ness  of  the  problem. 

At  first,  the  boy  was  impudent  and  flippant  to  the  fos- 
ter parents.     He  was  extremely  resentful  of  any  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  foster  parents.     They  were  able  to  deal 
with  this  and  after  about  six  months,  he  settled  down  and 
made  a  fairly  good  adjustment,  although  intermittently  he 
would  try  to  get  away  with  something  that  was  forbiaden.     T  he 
foster  mother  noted  that  he  would  rummage  through  her  closets 
and  drawers,  but  that  he  did  not  steal  anything. 

The  boy's  relationship  with  the  foster  mother  steadily 
improved  and  he  was  doing  average  work  in  the  9th  grade. 
T^here  were  other  boys  in  the  heme,  and  it  was  noticed  that 
the  boy  found  it  difficult  to  compete  with  them  in  accepted 
ways,   such  as  school,  sports,  etc.     In  order  to  compensate, 
he  was  given  to  boasting,  ecspecial^y  about  the  fact  that  his 
mother  paid  the  agency  for  hi 3  care  while  the  others  received 
their  care  gratis. 

In  February  of  1939,  although  the  boy  was  greatly  im- 
proved, it  was  decided  that  he    should  be  replaced  in  the  cit;r 
so  that  he  oould  get  a  job,   since  his  mother  was  finding  it 
difficult  to  meet  payments  to  the  C.A.A.,  without  any  contri- 
bution from  the  father.     The  agency  decided  to  place  the  boy 
with  the  mother  at  the  maternal  grandmother 1 s  home,   since  the 
boy's  improvement  had  been  favorably  commented  on  by  the 
grandmother . 
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Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  boy  wished  to  get  work . 

2.  The  mother  wanted  to  have  the  boy  with  her. 

3.  The  boy  wanted  to  be  with  the  mother  and  to  assure 
himself  of  her  affection  for  him. 

The  boy  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  his 
grandmother's  home.     Seven  months  later  the  grandmother  died 
and  left  the  mother  a  small  estate.     During  the  confusion 
attendant  uoon  settling  the  grandmother's  estate,  it  was 
decided  to  replace  the  boy  at  the  N  home. 

This  time  he  was  inclined  to  be  critical  of  the  home. 
He  bragged  about  his  mother's  inheritance  and  tended  to 
overrate  himself  and  his  position  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  later  he  had  obtained  work  in  a  theater 
as  usher  at  $14  a  week.    At  this  time  he  organized  the  other 
boys  in  the  home  and  instigated  a  group  action  against  the 
foster  p -rents,  complaining  of  the  food  and  treatment  they 
received.     It  was  decided  to  replace  the  boy  after  this  ac- 
tion . 

Reasons  For  Re 'Placement 

1.  The  boy  regarded  this  as  a  temporary  placement  and 
feeling  boastful  about  his  mother's  little  fortune  probably 
felt  no  need  to  try  to  fit  into  the  home. 

2.  The  fact  that  his  mother  had  him  replaced  must  have 
awakened  his  old  doubts  as  to  her  affection  for  him,  and  he 
may  have  used  his  escapade  as  a  means  of  getting  himself  sent 
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back  to  his  mother. 

3.  The  boy's  influence  and  attitude  were  interfering  with 
the  foster  parents  relationship  with  the  other  boys. 

The  mother  "olaced  the  boy  independently  of  the  agency 
and  without  any  agency  investigation,  but  she  reported  that 
he  was  getting  along  well  and  had  procured  a  job  in  a  depart- 
ment store  which  he  liked.    A  few  months  later  he  returned 
to  live  with  his  mother.     He  attended  high  school  for  a  while 
but  was  discontented.     He  finally  got  another  job  in  a  depart- 
ment store  with  which  he  was  well  satisfied,  and  the  case  was 
closed. 

The  boy  in  this  case  again  shows  this  pattern  of  struggle 
against  authority  as  represented  by  the  foster  parents.  Unde 
lying  all  of  his  attempts  to  assert  himself,  e.g.  leading 
his  foster  brothers  in  a  revolt  against  the  foster  parents 
in  his  last  placement,  is  his  need  for  security  and  his  need 
to  be  sure  that  his  mother  cares  for  him.     Since  there  is  som| 
doubt  as  to  h~r  affection  for  him,  he  related  himself  to  her 
by  boasting  about  her  small  inheritance  and  by  bragging  to 
the  others  that  she  pays  for  his  coard,   in  other  words  that 
she  cares  for  him. 
Case  6 

This  ."irl  was  15  years  old  when  the  S.P.G.C.  ai^plied  for 
placement  in  the  early  spring  of  1939.     The  problem  was  to 

ive  guidance  and  supervision  to  a  girl  who  had  been  running 
wild,  Having  been  neglected  by  her  well-meaning  but  alcoholic 
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mother. 

The  girl's  father  Was  dead  and  the  mother  had  remarried 
a  man  of  good  family  and  some  wealth  who  had  also  since  died. 
This  man  had  left  the  girl  and  her  younger  sister  (also 
placed  by  C.A.A.)  a  rather  goodly  sum  of  money,  the  income 
of  which  was  for  their  use. 

The  mother  was  an  attractive  woman  of  J>6  who  s"ooke  very 
nicely,  but  who  impressed  the  worker  as  being  unstable  and 
showing  poor  judgment . 

The  girl  was  in  good  health,  attractive  and  pleasant  and 
displayed  good  manners.     The  worker  noted  that  she  could  be 
very  haughty  and  reserved,  if  displeased.     She  had  certain 
behavior  problems,  being  untruthful,  and  having  temper  tan- 
trums to  r~et  her  own  way.     The  girl  was  sophisticated  in  her 
tastces,  liking  to  go  cut  with  boys  to  dances  and  she  smoked 
excessively .     She  did  not  have  any  interest  in  school  and 
truanted  frequently. 

The  girl  was  placed  in  a  temporary  home  a  few  days  after 
the  application  and  impressed  the  foster  mother  as  being 
charming.     The  girl's  boy  friend  called  at  the  home,  and  the 
girl  seemed  to  fit  into  the  home  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

Shortly  afterward,  she  was  placed  permanently  in  the  B 
home.     The  foster  parents  were  young  and  had  two  children 
younger  than  the  girl .     The  man  was  capable  and  pleasant  in 
manner,  giving  evidence  of  having  a  good  sense  of  humor.  The 
woman  was  intelligent  and  had  had  some  training  in  social 
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work.     They  were  both  enthusiastic  about  taking  trie  girl 
and  felt  that  they  could  help  her  to  handle  her  problems. 

The  girl  fitted  herself  into  the  home  quickly.     She  was 
friendly  and  oleasant  for  the  most  part,  but  was  not  parti- 
cularly amenable  to  discipline,  nor  did  she  evidence  any 
willingness  to  take  responsibility  about  the  house.  She 
was  untid^y  about  her  belongings,  and  smoked  a  good  deal. 
The  girl  did  poor  work  at  school,  but  did  well  socially,  al- 
though she  did  not  care  much  for  girls,  preferring  to  go 
around  with  boys. 

The  girl's  mother  died  a  few  months  later.     The  girls 
was  rather  upset,  but  quickly  made  a  good  adjustment. 

As  time  went  on,   she  began  to  show  her  temper  wzhen  cros- 
sed,  and  she  resented  any  discipline.     She  was  failing  in 
school,  and  used  to  go  cut  to  meet  boy  friends,  giving  the 
foster  mother  false  reasons  for  leaving  the  house. 

In  the  summer,   she  was  sent  to  camp  for  two  months, 
where  she  was  liked  by  the  other  girls,  and  was  a  favorite 
of  the  camp  director.     It  was  noticed  that  she  was  inclined 
to  lie  out  of  difficulties. 

In  the  fall,   she  was  replaced  in  the  B  home.     The  place- 
ment was  terminated  at  the  request  of  the  foster  parents, 
who  found  hor  too  difficult  to  control.     Her  bad  temper  and 
lying  were  disrupting  the  family  harmony. 
Reasons  For  Reolace  nent 

1.  The  girl's  temper  and  sauciness. 
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2.  Her  sneaking  out  to  meet  boy  friends  was  too  great  a 
source  of  worry  to  the  foster  mother,  who  was  unable  to  handle 
this  problem. 

3.  The  girl's  adolescent  struggle  to  assert  herself  and 
grow  up,  was  too  difficult  a  problem  for  the  foster  parents 
to  deal  '-.'ith. 

4.  Possibly,  the  foster  parents  feared  that  she  would  se'i 
an  example  for  their  daughter  to  follow. 

5.  The  agency  felt  that  the  girl  did  need  guidance  and 
discipline  but  thought  that  placement  in  a  school  where  the 
discipline  would  be  more    impersonal  than  that  of  a  foster 
home  would  be  satisfactory  solution. 

At  this  time  the  girl  was  seen  by  the  Judge  Baker  Gui- 
dance Glinic,  where  they  found  that  the  girl  had  low  average 
general  ability.     It  was  noted  that  she  was  poised  and  mature 
in  appearance.     One  of  h  r  problems  was  her  strong  revolt 
against  any  kind  of  authority.     She  was  boy  crazy  and  had 
had  sex  experience. 

The  girl  was  replaced  at  a  very  good  school  where  she 
made  a  good  first  impression,  however  she  became  very  re- 
bellious against  the  discipline,  broke  rules,   smoked,  and 
finally  took  some  socks  belonging  to  another  girl.     For  this 
act  she  was  expelled  and  the  agency  decided  to  replace  her 
in- another  foster  home. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  girl  stole. 
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2        2.  The  girl  was  unable  to  accept  the  necessary  dis- 
ciplinary measures  and  rules  of  the  school. 

3.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  small  theft  was  a 
means  which  the  girl  employed  in  order  to  procure  her  release 
from  a  situation  which  she  did  not  like.     She  was  upset  by 
being  expelled,  but  one  feels  that  it  was  the  supposed  dis- 
grace of  the  act  which  made  her  unhappy  rather  than  having 
to  leave  the  school. 

In  the  summer,  the  girl  again  went  to  camp,  where  she 
got  along  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  summer. 

In  the  fall,   she  was  placed  in  the  A  home.    Mr.  A  had 
died  shortly  before,  but  Mrs.  A  had  made  a  sound  adjustment. 
It  was  felt  that  she  might  work  well  with  the  girl,  as  she 
had  excellent  relationships  with  hsr  own  grown  children  and 
seemed  to  have  real  insight  into  adolescent  problems.  The 
girl  has  only  been  in  the  home  a  short  time,  and  it  is  too 
soon  to  discover  whether  she  will  adjust  well,  although  thus 
far  she  has  made  a  good  impression  on  the  foster  mother. 

This  girl  has  led  a  free  life  unhindered  b    any  parental 
control,  and  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  expect  that  she 
would  find  it  easy  to  submit  to  discipline  by  a  foster  parent 
Her  first  placement  with  the  B  family  and  subsequent  replace- 
ment at  a  school  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  teaching 
her  a  new  way  of  living.     She  had  lived  without  any  kind  of 
authority  and  only  gradually  will  she  discover  that  she  must 
adjust  herself  to  standards  acceptable  to  our  culture. 
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Case  7 

This  boy  was  14  years  old.  when  he  was  referred  for 
placement  in  the  fall  of  1937 .     The  referring  agency  was  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  whither  he  had  been  brought  as  a  runaway. 
The  boy  was  found  delinquent  and  placed  on  probation.  The 
boy  attended  the  Citizenship  Training  Course,  and  when  tested 
was  found  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  111.     He  had  finished  the  8th 
grade  a  few  months  prior  to  the  application. 

The  boy's  mother  had  died  in  1930  and  no  useful  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  about  her. 

The  boy's  father  was  a  truck  driver.     He  had  finished 
the  5th  grade  in  school  and  then  gone  to  work,  changing  jobs 
rather  often.     There  were  no  strong  ties  or  affective  bonds 
In  his  family.     He  had  a  noticeable  facial  tic  which  he  said 
he  had  had  all  of  his  life.     The  father  was  interested  in  the 
boy  and  was  uoset  by  his  behavior,  which  had  included  running 
away,  stealing,  bunking  out,  etc.,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no 
grasp  of  the  boy's  problems  and  no  understanding  of  the  pos- 
sible causes. 

The  father  had  remarried  after  his  first  wife's  death, 
and  investigation  of  the  stepmother  showed  her  to  be  alcoholic. 
She  was  very  much  devoted  to  her  own  mother.     There  was  some 
question  of  loose  conduct  and  she  appeared  to  be  an  unstable 
person  and  to  use  poor  judgment.     While  she  expressed  great 
affection  for  the  boy,   this  was  felt  to  be  questionable,  be- 
cause she  requested  that  the  boy  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
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her  "too  often." 

After  a  brief  stay  at  a  temporary  home  during  which  time 
the  boy  was  given  the  routine  ohysical  examination,  he  was 
placed  permanently  with  Mr.  S.     This  home  is  used  frequently 
by  the  C.A.A.  for  problem  boys.    Mr.  S  is  unmarried,  in  his 
late  thirties,  and  owns  a  market  in  a  small  town  outside  of 
Boston.    He  is  quite  intelligent,  although  he  is  not  very 
well  educated.     He  is  rather  shy  and  inclined  to  be  nervous. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  boys,  having  shown  this  interest 
before  the  C.A.A.  made  use  of  the  home,  and  has  an  unusually 
good  grasp  of  adolescent  boys'  problems. 

The  boy  was  in  this  home  for  a  little  over  t.o  years. 
There  were  several  other  boys  of  his  age  placed  in  the  home 
with  whom  he  managed  to  get  along,  for  the  most  part.  There 
was  no  fundamental  cause  of  friction  among  them  because  Mr. 
S  gave  none  of  them  preferential  treatment. 

At  first  there  were  small  thefts  and  the  boy  could,  on 
occasion,  show  a  violent  temper.    He  was  also  inclined  to 
attempt  to  gain  prestige  by  bragging  about  his  former  mis- 
deeds.   Also,  his  school  work  was  inclined  to  be  rather  poor. 
The  boy  had  a  good  relationship  with  his  foster  father  and 
as  he  became  more  secure  in  the  home,  the  stealing  stopped 
and  also  he  stopped  boasting  about  his  misdeeds.     The  boy 
made  friends  in  the  community  and  was  generally  well  thought 
of. 

The  boy's  father  died  in  the  spring  of  1938,  ana  follow- 
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ing  his  death  the  boy  visited  his  stepmother  once.  The 
visit  was  not  a  success  as  she  wis  irritable  and  cross  with 
him.     The  worker  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  stepmother's 
reiterated  expressions  of  fondness  for  the  boy,   that  she  really 
did  not  care  for  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1939,  the  boy  had  to  be  replaced  because 
of  rather  dramatic  events.     One  of  the  nei phoors  had  a  hired 
man  who  frail  permitted  the  boy  to  drive  the  neighbor's  truck 
on  several  occasions.     One  night  when  there  was  no  one  at 
the  neighbor's  home  the  boy,  apparently  on  an  impulse,  took 
the  truck  out  and  went  for  a  ride.    While  he  was  gone  the 
neighbor  returned  and  finding  the  truck  gone,  reported  its 
disappearance  to  the  police.     The  boy  had  in  the  meantime 
left  the  truck  at  a  garage  and  gone  home  to  Mr.  S.  Several 
days  later,  when  the  neighbor  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  boy  was  responsible  for  the  truck's  temporary  disappear- 
ance,  she  came  to  accuse  him,  but  the  boy  had  disappeared, 
having  run  away  and  gone  to  his  stepmother. 

While  the  boy  had  improved  greatly  in  this  home  and  felt 
secure  there,  the  agency  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
turn him  since  the  neighbor  had  talked  about  the  boy's  es- 
capade "all  over  town"  and  as  a  result  the  community  temper 
was  rather  hostile  toward  the  boy. 

The  stepmother  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  boy  and  he 
was  Placed  temporarily  for  a  few  days,  to  be  finally  replaced 
in  the  P  home.     The  boy  stayed  in  this  home  for  a  little  over 
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a  year.     While  this  home  was  a  good  one,  both  the  foster  parents 
"being  kind  and  -patient  with  the  hoy,  they  did  not  seem  to  he 
able  to  make  a  very  deep  relationship  with  the  boy.     He  was 
moody  and  inclined  to  be  melancholic.     He  was  lazy  about  the 
home  and  about  his  school  work,  truanting  frequently.  He 
resented  any  attempt  at  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Ps. 
He  ran  away  several  times  to  Mr.  S  and  had  to  be  returned. 
At  this  time  the  v;orker  arranged  for  the  boy  to  have  psychia- 
tric help.     The  psychiatrist  characterized  the  boy's  diffi- 
culties as  being  "the  usual  adolescent  struggle  against 
authority" . 

Shortly  afterward  the  boy  took  a  few  dollars  from  the 
foster  mother's  purse  and  spent  it  having  a  good  time.  When 
the  worker  spoke  to  the  boy  about  this,  the  ooy  said  that  he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Mr.  S.     The  worker  took  a  firm  stand 
with  the  boy,  explaining  why  this  was  impossible  and  said  th$it 
the  boy  would  have  to  change  his  attitude,  that  if  there 
was  any  more  stealing  the  boy  would  be  committed  to  Shirley. 
The  worker  agreed  that  the  boy  should  be  replaced  and  told 
him  that  it  was  his  last  chance. 

The  boy  was  then  replaced  in  the  N  home.     This  home  was 
situated  in  a  rural  community,  and  the  foster  parents  were 
young  and  outgoing  in  disposition.     They  had  no  children  of 
their  own  and  were  anxious  to  take  the  boy,  as  they  had  both 
come  from  large  families  and  liked  children    in  the  home. 
The  foster  moth  r  felt  that  she  could  help  the  boy  keep  out 
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of  trouble  by  seeing  that  he  was  kept  busy.     She  also  felt 
that  she  would  be  able  to  talk  with  him  about  his  problems. 

In  the  N  home,  the  boy  got  along  quite  well,  although 
he  was  inclined  to  be  lazy.     He  made  good  grades  in  school, 
but  after  a  little  while,  he  left  school,  saying  that  he  was 
not  getting  anything  from  it.     During  this  placement,  the  boy 
took  out  his  aggressions  on  the  worker,  having  resented  his 
firmness  at  the  time  of  the  replacement. 

After  3  months  in  this  home  the  boy  stayed  away  overnigh 
The  following  month  he  ran  away  to  Mr.  3.     He  wag  returned 
to  a  temporary  placement  and  shortly  afterwara  was  sent  to 
Dr.  Wollan's  and  Dr.  Young's  Camp  Union.     This  is  a  summer 
camp  specifically  designed  for  delinquent  and  neurotic  boys, 
where  they  may  be  observed  and  treated  in  a  vacation  setting. 
After  a  week,  the  boy  ran  away,  complaining  later  to  the 
worker  that  there  v/as  "not  enough  recreation",  and  said  that 
he  did  not  like  having  to  work  from  nine  to  twelve  every  day. 
T\.e  visitor  observed  at  this  point  that  the  boy  seemed  to 
want  to  do  nothing  but  "bum  around  the  Common  without  working 

The  boy  was  then  placed  in  a  working  home  by  another 
agency,  but  he  ran  away  the  same  night  after  having  his  6.utie 
explained  to  him. 

He  v/as  next  heard  of  about  a  month  later  in  the  town 
where  Mr.  S  lives,     digging  clams  for  a  living.     After  a 
month  at  this  work,  he  returned  to  his  stepmother,  who  was 
impatient  with  him  and  wanted  him  to  leave.     Shortly  afterward 
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he  misrepresented  his  age  and  joined  the  army. 
Reasons  For  Replacement 

1.  The  boy's  replacement  from  the  5  home  was  immediately 
caused  by  his  impulsive  taking  of  the  truck.     However,  the 
deeper  reason  was  the  agency's  feeling  that  he  would  be  unabl 3 
to  progress  satisfactorily  in  a  hostile  community. 

2.  His  other  replacements  all  appear  to  follow  the  same 
dual  pattern  of  running  away  from  difficulty  and  responsibi- 
lity, and  of  trying  to  go  back  to  Mr.  S.     Apparently,  he  had 
a  security  in  his  relationship  with  Mr.  S  which  he  was  unable 
to  find  with  any  of  the  other  foster  parents.     This  is  shown 
rather  significantly  when  he  went  back  to  Mr.  3's  town  and 
lived  there,  although  apparently  he  did  not  try  to  live  at 
Mr.  S' s  home. 

In  joining  the  army,   the  boy  will  probably  satisfy  his 
need  for  security,  but  one  wonders  if  this  satisfaction  will 
overweigh  his  typical  pattern  of  rebellion  against  authority 
and  of  running  away  from  difficulty. 

This  boy  was  making  a  good  adjustment  in  the  S  home  and 
his  impulsive  desire  for  a  new  expsrience  resulted  in  his 
having  to  be  replaced  because    the  community  resented  his 
action,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  woulqpe  difficult  for  him 
to  adjust  to  this  difficult  situation.    All  of  his  subsequent 
replacements  were  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  get  back  to 
the  first  home  where  he  had  found  security.    Whether  or  not 
replacement  from  this  home  was  wise  or  necessary  is  open  to 
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doubt.    Possibly  he  could  have  made  his  peace  with  the  angry 
neighbor  and  with  the  community  at  large,   and  one  wonders 
whether  the  evident  satisfaction  which  he  rot  from  his  re- 
lationship with  the  foster  father  was  not  of  sufficient  weigb.1 
to  overbalance  his  difficulties  with  the  community. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In  foster  home  care  of  children,  the  frequency  of  re- 
placement of  the  children  may  or  may  not  he  an  indication 
of  good  foster  home  care.     On  one  hand,  replacements  mean 
flexibility  in  treatment.     If    .lacement  in  one  home  does  not 
meet  the  child's  emotional,  -physical  or  social  needs,  then 
the  worker  has  recourse  to  other  homes  in  which  to  place  the 
child,  which  may  serve  his  development  more  fully.  Good 
foster  home  care  demands  that  if  a  child  fails  to  adjust  in 
one  home,  he  be  moved  to  another  in  which  he  may  adjust  more 
satisfactorily.     This  may  mean  not  one  replacement,  but 
three,   or  four  or  five  or  more,  if  necessary.     In  other  words 
the  mere  fact  that  the  child  stays  in  a  home  does  not  always 
mean  that  he  is  receiving  good  foster  home  care. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  replacement  means  good 

foster  home  care.     That  is  some thing  which  we  might  term  as 

progressive  replacement.     Replacement  in  this  sense  means 

that  the  child  is  replaced  from  one  home  to  another  in  a 

manner  which  coincides  with  his  developing  personality  and 
3 

changing  needs.      An  example  of  this  type  of  replacement  is 
seen  in  Case  4,  where  the  girl  had  greatly  benefited  from 
the  care  and  affection  given  her  in  the  L  home,  but  she  was 

3  Healy,  T.-;.,  Bronner,  A.F.,  Baylor,  E.M.H,   andMurohy,  J. P., 
Reconstructing  Behavior  In  Youth,  Knopf, New  York,  1929, p. 206 
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replaced  in  another  home  where  the  foster  parents  would  be 
less  lenient  and  where  the  child  would  be  given  an  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  some  iniative  and  maturity. 

Again,  replacement  may  result  from  balancing  the  needs 
of  one  child  against  those  of  another  child.     For  example, 
one  particular  foster  mother  employed  by  the  G.A.A.  is 
particularly  good  at  caring  for  sick  babies.     As  soon  as  a 
baby  in  her  care  is  restored  to  health,  the  baby  is  moved 
to  another  home,  and  another  sick  baby  is  olaced  in  her  care. 

In  the  matter  of  temporary  care,  the  agency  having  an 
adequate  supply  of  reliable  temporary  homes  is  able  to  meet 
the  emergency  replacement  needs  of  its  children.     This  flexi- 
bility is  very  valuable  in  giving  the  child  adequate  care. 
For  example  in  Cases  2  and  3,  the  child  needed  convalescent 
care  not  available  in  the  permanent  foster  home  and  the 
age  ncy  shifted  her  temporarily  to  a  foster  home  in  which 
she  could  receive  the  special  care  necessary  for  her  whooping 
cough. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  child  has  to  be  replaced 
because  of  his  failure  to  adjust,  or  because  of  the  foster 
family's  failure  to  adjust  to  him,  the  situation  may  be 
different.     Social  workers  who  have  done  much  work  with 
children  feel  that  replacements  of  this  type  are  usually 
harmful  to  the  child,  since  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
the  replacement  is  (whether  it  is  because  of  his  behavior 
or  not)  he  is  apt  to  wonder  if  the  foster  'parents  did  not 
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like  him,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  to  blame.     In  other  words 
the  replacement  increases  his  sense  of  insecurity  and  of  not 
belonging.     His  sense  of  security  and  "belonging  to  a  family" 
has  already  had  a  severe  jolt  when  his  own  parents  were  unabl 3 
to  care  for  him,  for  various  reasons,  and  he  has  already  be- 
gun to  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  like  others. 
He  has  additional  problems  to  meet  in  adapting  himself  in 
the  new  foster  home  to  different  ethical  and  social  standards , 
and  has  new  school  and  community  adjustments  to  make. 

Replacements  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  poor  selection 
with  regard  to  the  foster  home,  or  inadequate  interpretation 
to  the  foster  parents  of  the  child's  problems.     Again,  the 
j  foster  home  may  change  after  the  child  has  been  placed  in  it 
,  for  some  time.     For  example,  the  foster  mother  in  the  K  home 
in  Case  4,   3hanged  from  her  first  attitude  of  affectionate 
understanding  toward  the  girl  to  alternately  spoiling  and 
teasing  her,  which  necessitated  replacement. 

The  child  may  use  replacement  for  his  own  ends  and  out 
pressure  on  the  worker  to  replace  him  so  that  he  can  escape 
from  a  particular  home  and  thus  avoid  working  out  nis  pro- 
blems in  the  home. 

The  worker  may  use  replacements  as  a  kind  of  shock 
therapy  designed  to  bring  out  the  child1 s  aggressions  in 
order  to  enable  the  worker  to  help  the  child  to  work  through 
his  problems,  as  suggested  by  Miss  Constance  Rathbun,  C.A.A. 
worker,  in  a  talk  to  the  C.A.A.  staff.     The  worker  attempted 
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to  use  this  technique  in  Gaee  7  when  he  replaced  the  boy  from 
the  P  home  to  the  N  home.     The  worker  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing out  the  boy's  aggressions,  but  was  unable  to  help  the  boy 
work  out  his  problems.    Miss  Rathbun  suggested  that  there  is 
a  danger  in  this  use  of  replacement,  since  the  worker  may 
unconsciously  use  the  replacement  to  build  up  her  own  ego, 
and  must  be  on  guard  against  using  the  "power  of  replacement" 
to  meet  her  own  ego  needs. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  three  years  of  re- 
placements in  a  particular  agency,  the  5oston  Children's  Aid 
Association,   some  of  the  findings  are  suggestive. 

The  large  drop  in  the  number  of  permanent  replacements 
from  1938  and  1939  to  194-0  reflects  the  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  children  in  foster  home  care.     Another  factor  in 
this  drop  is  the  tendency  in  the  agency  toward  short  time 
care.     This  v/ould  seem  to  indicate  a  trend  toward  accepting 
fewer  difficult  children,  since  the  difficult  cases  are  apt 
to  be  long  time  cases.     This  trend  may  be  due  to  a  change  in 
admitting  colicy  or  it  may  be  that  for  some  reason  other 
agencies  in  the  vicinity  have  altered  their  referring  policy. 
This  may  mean  that  some  new  resources  for  problem  children 
or  delinquent  children  have  been  developed  in  the  community. 
One  wonders  if  the  Citizenship  Training  Classes  are  draining 
off '  some  of  the  children  who  might  formerly  h . ve  been  ref errec . 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Association. 

The  preponderance  of  replacements  in  the  adolescent 
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age  group  may  mean  that  the  C.A.A.  is  tending  to  specialize 

in  the  care  of  adolescents.     However,  it  may  mean  simply 

that  the  youn/er  children  fit  into  foster  home  care  more 

easily  and  therefore  do  not  have  to  be  replaced.  Carl 
4 

Roger1 s  view    that  the  younger  a  child  is  placed,  in  a  foster 
home,  the  better  is  his  chance  to  develop  a  strong  affective 
relationship  with  the  foster  parents  would  seem  to  support 
the  second  possibility. 

With  regard  to  the  general  field  of  replacements,  the 
writer  feels  that  the  results  of  this  study  are  inconclusive. 
The  study  was  not  designed  to  do  more  than  break  the  ground 
in  working  on  the  question  of  replacements,  and  little  more 
than  that  has  actually  been  accomplished.     However,  this 
study  may  serve  to  focus  attention  upon  several  problems 
of  the  replacement  question  for  future  research. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  question  of  replacements 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  whole  field  of  foster 
home  care.     The  problem  of  replacements  is  simply  one  facet 
of  the  whole  of  foster  home  care. 

For  future  considerations  of  replacements,   it  should 
be  noted  that  a  single  replacement  cannot  be  explained  by 
giving  a  single  reason  for  the  replacement.     As  reference 
to  the  case  histories  will  show,  each  replacement  comes  as 
a  result  of  complex  interactions  between  the  child,  the 

4  Rogers,  Carl,  The  Clinical  Treatment  of  the  Behavior 
Problem,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1939 
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foster  parents,  and  agency  and  the  community.     It  is  the 

5 

type  of  situation  described  by  Mary  Frollet    as  "circular 
response".     It  would  be  difficult,  probably  impossible,  for 
a  student  to  ever  be  able  to  determine  the  exact  interrela- 
tions between  these  various  factors,  but  possibly  a  careful 
study  of  replacements  using  the  case  study  method  would  make 
a  useful  approximation  to  the  true  situation.     By  such  a 
method,  a  student  could  weigh  and  relate  pertinant  attitudes 
and  influences  and  arrive  at  a  meaningful  picture  of  the 
situation. 

An  interesting  study  could  be  made,  exploring  the 
reasons  for  the  heavy  concentration  of  adolescents  among  the 
children  replaced  in  foster  home  care. 

An  extremely  interesting  possibility  for  study  lies  in 
the  field  of  related  reasons.     In  other  words,  one  might  try 
to  isolate  recurrent  complexes  of  reasons  for  reolacements . 
For  example^  one  might  find  a  pattern  such  as  the  following: 
1.  Behavior  of  Child,  2.  Child  out" rowing  the  home,  and  3. 
Failure  of  Foster  Home  to  adjust  to  Child.     If  such  patterns 
could  be  established,  then  one  could  set  up  a  far  more  valid 
classification  of  replacements  than  the  single  reason  type  of 
classification . 


5  Fiollett,  Mary,   Creative   -ixperience  .   Longman' s,  Green,  1924 
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